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Preface 


HIS BOOK is as much the outgrowth of a personal 

venture as it is the outgrowth of an academic in- 
quiry. The persistent urge to embark upon this search and 
to continue it gives some indication of the existential cir- 
cumstances leading to the writing of such a book. The 
gnawing hunger of a person to fathom the dynamics of the 
prevalent conditions of an age reflects an attempt to 
diagnose the spirit that broods over a particular period of 
history. It has been the writers growing conviction that 
out of a state of spiritual anemia permeating our age 
there is a general movement toward transcending this un- 
healthy condition by a struggle to achieve a more whole- 
some state of being. 

In its essential aspects this book is based upon the 
writer's explorations which found expression in a doctoral 
dissertation entitled “The Spiritual Dimension of Per- 
sonality.” Upon first undertaking the study of child 
development and family relations in the late nineteen 
forties, the writer became aware of the paucity of material 
treating the inner aspects or dimensions of personality 
and the corresponding qualitative aspects of interpersonal 
relations in the family. 

This inquiry first took shape in an independent study on 
the undergraduate level under the guidance of Professor 
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Katherine M. Reeves at Cornell University. This initial 
venture into exploring the then-current literature for in- 
sights into the spiritual as distinct from the closely related 
religious aspect in human development and family rela- 
tions failed to provide a satisfactory description of this 
aspect of personality. In fact, the writer herself possessed 
only a vague comprehension of the subject under inquiry. 
This search involved both an intellectual curiosity and a 
persistent feeling that an essential element in what it 
means to be human, to be a person, needed to be dis- 
covered or rediscovered. 

A brief period of time spent in teaching and guidance 
of both college students as well as preschool children and 
their parents served to confirm the personal conviction 
that for this age and generation an identification and a 
clarification of this elusive aspect of personality were 
needed. The exploration was resumed on the graduate 
level under the inspiration and guidance of Professors 
Laura Drummond and Ernest G. Osborne, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Though none of these 
mentors lived to see the completion of the task, their 
faith and quiet confidence that such a work should be 
undertaken provided the courage to continue the venture. 

In the intervening years since the initial inquiry a sur- 
prising amount of literature had appeared, especially in 
the fields of philosophy, psychology, and theology. Some 
of this literature addressed itself to that vital yet subtle 
aspect of personality referred to in this study as the 
spiritual dimension of personality. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges the continued guid- 
ance given by Professors Paul Vahanian and Philip H. 
Phenix as the undertaking gradually took form in the 
dissertation. During this stage of the writing generous 
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assistance was given by Professors Elisabeth S. Peck and 
W. Gordon Ross, of Berea College, and by Dr. Edmund 
D. Pellegrino, of the University of Kentucky Medical 
Center. Sincere appreciation is expressed to Paul Tillich, 
then University Professor at Harvard University, for mak- 
ing available the manuscript of his third volume of 
Systematic Theology three years prior to publication. 

This inquiry took the writer abroad and made possible 
personal encounters with those of kindred concern, in- 
cluding the Reverend Professor C. F. D. Moule, of Clare 
College, Cambridge University; Professors T. F. Torrance, 
John Gray, and John Pilley, of the University of Edin- 
burgh; and Professor J. W. D. Smith, of the University of 
Glasgow. The stimulating dialogues with these men re- 
main among the highlights of this exploration. Permission 
was granted the writer to use the library facilities at 
Cambridge University and the University of Edinburgh. 

Special thanks go to Mrs. Ira J. Martin, III, for the typ- 
ing of the manuscript of this book and to Mrs. Grover 
Adkins for the typing of the original dissertation. 


ALS. R: 
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Foreword 


HERE has been a dual development of thought in 
recent generations, often loosely identified as a single 
development. The first feature of this duality has been 
science with its spectacular achievement. Particular sci- 
ences abstract homogeneous areas from the totality and 
apply to them special methods of investigation. This is 
necessary for precision, wherever possible. Such special- 
ists are presumably modest and humble in regard to their 
capabilities with the rest of totality. The second feature 
of this duality is scientism, found in the assumptions of 
some scientists who forget their modesty and humility, 
and some nonprofessional spokesmen without modesty 
and humility to begin with, all of whom incline to make 
oracular pronouncements concerning the supposed omni- 
competence of science. This has been illustrated by the 
man who said: “Faith is outmoded. We are going to arrive 
at the secret of the universe by the scientific method.” 
Thus a vital question clamors for serious attention: Are 
some areas of experience or being ipso facto deficient in 
“reality” if they seem especially resistant to the modes 
and methods of objective inquiry and measurement? If 
canons of inquiry which are suitable to areas of accessible 
data are to become a universal norm for appraising “real- 
ity-status,” we should have this fully explained. 
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It is in one of these areas that Dr. Ronaldson has con- 
ducted her study. Moreover, in so doing, she has un- 
ashamedly made use of one of the most ambiguous words 
in the language, yet one of the most insistently useful— 
the term “spirit.” She well knows that severely constricted 
demands for precision will have their say, perhaps even 
before taking a good look at her argument and her re- 
sources, or even before taking account of whether they 
exemplify “science” or “scientism.” 

To challenge the inflexible demands for precision does 
not mean that doors are thereby opened to irresponsible 
speculations and fancies. Instead, our author has car- 
ried on careful and comprehensive inquiry, has drawn 
upon diverse resources, and has appealed to experience in 
a dedicated effort to help us become more appreciatively 
aware of “the spiritual dimension of personality.” 


W. Gorpon Ross 


Chapter I 


Inguiry Into the Nature of Personality 


IDDEN IN THE depths of man has been an in- 

satiable curiosity as well as a reluctance to fathom 
human nature. An inquirer coming upon the scene at the 
close of the first half of the twentieth century would have 
been confronted by a predominantly fragmentary picture 
of man, focusing primarily on the physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social aspects of his nature. The then- 
current literature revealed an emphasis on objective and 
scientific concepts of human nature with less concern for 
the subjective aspects such as the moral, religious, and 
spiritual areas. The concept of self was taking its place in 
the literature of child development and psychology. The 
characteristic tone of the literature of this period, how- 
ever, was its clearly defined emphasis on the presentation 
of those specific areas of human nature to which scientific 
research findings gave support. 


I. CURRENT ÍNQUIRIES INTO THE NATURE OF MAN 


In the decade of the fifties, there seems to have emerged 
in the literature a trend pointing beyond the focus on the 
objective, measurable aspects of human nature toward a 
growing concern for the inner, subjective dimensions of 
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human development. The subjective aspects of personal- 
ity were found to be more elusive, a “something” which is 
real but less accessible to objective measuring devices. In 
contrast to the predominantly quantitative analysis of 
personality, this recent trend has pointed more to a qual- 
itative analysis of personality. This shift is reflected in a 
move beyond the specific, obvious, and measurable as- 
pects of personality to something more- nebulous, more 
intangible, but nonetheless real. 

As a result of this movement away from a narrow and 
more tightly categorized concept of man as a member of 
a specific class, race, religious group, or family, and as 
possessing characteristics common to a particular age or 
stage of development, explorations are now delving into 
the intrinsic nature of man and his relation to his en- 
vironment, and into the uniquely personal yet often 
hidden aspects of human nature. Even the nature of being 
itself and of its human expression have been more fully 
explored. The real meaning of personality is being re- 
examined. This trend is reflected in the theoretical ex- 
plorations of the self by Moustakas, Fromm, and Rogers, 
among others, who seek to discover the uniqueness in 
each person rather than his conformity to a pattern. 

An illustration of this trend can be seen in Jersild’s fifth 
edition of Child Psychology, wherein he reveals his con- 
cern for the personal meaning which experiences have 
for the child in the course of his development from con- 
ception to maturity.’ Jersild focuses on the concept of 
selfhood as he probes into the inner, subjective dimen- 
sions of personality, and he also places added emphasis 
on the quality of the parent-child relation. He describes 
the self as coming into being in early infancy and con- 
tinuing in the process of becoming while life lasts. This 
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author reveals a growing interest in the vast network of 
forces both within the child and in his environment. 
Jersild suggests the presence of a duality in human life 
with both positive and negative striving contending with ` 
each other. He sees this striving as an essential third factor 
along with hereditary and environmental forces shaping 
the child’s life and determining the direction of the child”s 
development. 

The sensitivity toward such aspects of the inner world 
of childhood as seen in the beginnings of self-awareness, 
in the long-range effects of inner and outer forces affect- 
ing the child’s development, in the child’s capacity for 
self-repair, opens up vistas pointing to much that is still 
unknown about human nature. For Jersild, the search for 
self is interwoven with the search for meaning and is a 
distinctly personal venture. The timeless question con- 
fronting each person in his journey through life is: Who 
and what and why am I?? 

Another inquirer in search of this “something” in per- 
sonality which concerns the inner, subjective aspect of 
human nature is Allport, who offers the concept of pro- 
prium in order to avoid using the term “self,” stating as 
his reason: 


It is entirely conceivable, indeed probable, that an acceptable 
philosophy or theology of the person may logically require the 
concept of self to indicate a system of thought. It is partly 
to allow for this contingency that we have introduced the con- 
cept of proprium.® 


Allport’s use of proprium will be seen to resemble in 
part what others describe as the spiritual or noetic dimen- 
sion of personality, yet he finds it unnecessary to con- 
ceive of a self or soul that can perform acts or steer 
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conduct in a transpsychological manner inaccessible to 
psychological analysis. Allport defines proprium as the 
individual “quality” of organismic complexity which 
evolves because the human species and the individual 
human being has need of it.* 

Propriate functions include those aspects of personality 
which have to do with the warm, personally important, 
and unifying dispositions in man. These functions refer to 
those comprehensive units or systems in personality which 
are characterized by broad intentional dispositions which 
are future-oriented and which embrace the religious po- 
tentialities and the philosophical aspirations in man. Thus 
propriate striving brings about a unifying or integrating 
effect on personality, yet the knower transcends all pro- 
priate functions and holds them in view. 

Allport borrows Maslow's terms “deficit” and “growth” 
to depict the two types of motivation within man. The 
deficit motives bring about a reduction of tension and a 
restoration of equilibrium, while growth motives main- 
tain or create tensions in the interest of distant and often 
unattainable goals. According to Allport, the presence of 
the growth motives distinguishes human becoming from 
animal becoming, and adult becoming as different from 
infant becoming. At birth the organism develops unique 
modes of adjusting to and mastering its environment. 
These early modes constitute personality and do not in- 
volve the propriate functions until about the age of two 
or three. The person is seen as a psycho-physical organism 
who possesses the capacity for propriate functioning, in- 
cluding the function of knowing. 

On the other hand, Maslow reveals his effort to fathom 
the inner dimensions of personality through his use of the 
concept of self-actualization.? Self-actualizing people 
possess many features similar to those identified as pro- 
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priate functions, yet here again there is present in this 
author the conviction that certain of these features must 
be divorced from theological and supernatural references 
and studied instead as natural phenomena. This is of 
particular significance with reference to the capacity of 
self-actualizing subjects to experience what William James 
called the mystic experience and what Maslow describes 
as 


the feeling of being simultaneously more powerful and also 
more helpless than one ever was before, the feeling of great 
ecstasy and wonder and awe, the loss of placing in time and 
space with, finally, the conviction that something extremely 
important and valuable had happened, so that the subject is 
to some extent transformed and strengthened even in his daily 
life by such experiences.® 


Maslow contends that such experiences should no 
longer be claimed as the province of theology alone, but 
should be regarded as natural phenomena and come 
within the jurisdiction of science. 

Other features found in self-actualizing people include 
the capacity for deep and penetrating acceptance of self, 
of others, of reality, of the unknown, in such a manner that 
the subject is both comfortable and without anxiety. Such 
people possess a childlike and naive quality in their basic 
orientation to life, to nature, to children, and to the arts. 
There is an openness to the positive and negative nature 
of reality as well as a responsible concern and commit- 
ment to fundamental and long-range issues beyond the 
individuals themselves. Maslow borrows Alfred Adler's 
term Gemeinschaftsgefiihl to describe the deep feeling of 
patient and understanding identification of self-actualiz- 
ing people with mankind. This quality resembles Jersild’s 
term “compassion” as one of the significant marks of a 
mature person. A sense of autonomy, of detachment, and 
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of independence from culture and environment, give evi- 
dence of the capacity to see and to live life within a broad 
frame of reference. There is a sense of kinship at the same 
time that there is the quality of detachment and the need 
for privacy. Such people are truly self-contained, while 
appearing aloof, reserved, and dignified despite undig- 
nified surroundings or circumstances. They are committed 
to a task which they must do whether they want to or 
not, that is, they are problem-oriented and not egocentric. 

In essence, Maslow sees self-actualizing people as qual- 
itatively different as well as quantitatively different from 
ordinary people, as manifested in their creativity, their 
philosophical and ethical sensitivity, their warmth in inter- 
personal relations, their freshness of appreciation, and 
their humor. Significant for this study is Maslow’s descrip- 
tion of these people being religious or deeply ethical, if 
religion is broadly and subjectively defined rather than 
traditionally and objectively defined. They are committed 
to living according to their own deeply felt convictions 
without reliance on external authority or enculturation. 
These people hold a metaphysical concept of God rather 
than view God as a personal figure. 

Emphasizing this basic faith in one’s own inner convic- 
tions, Erikson adds his insights to an understanding of 
man’s nature by presenting the concept of ego integrity 
as the individual's claim to the presence of order and 
meaning within the depths of his own being as well as 
in the cosmos beyond. This ego integrity embraces the 
psycho-somatic-social realms of human life and recog- 
nizes the uniqueness of each individual’s particular life 
cycle as providing meaning to such striving. According to 
Erikson, this concept of ego integrity is rooted and devel- 
oped by the culture or civilization to which the individual 
belongs and each person seeks to defend his particular 
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style of integrity, or wholeness, against all physical and 
economic threats. To possess integrity means one is able 
to take one's stand in the flux of life and within history 
and maintain this wholeness within the present while 
conscious of the link of one's life with other lives in the 
past. The attainment of ego identity is the fruit of the 
seven stages of life, commencing with the establishment 
of trust in infancy upon finding oneself and one's world 
trustworthy. 

For Erikson, the style of integrity which a culture 
develops becomes the patrimony of the individual's soul.” 
Like Jersild and Maslow, Erikson too points to the unique- 
ness of each individual's life style as it is maintained as a 
result of a basic need to find meaning in one’s own exist- 
ence at every stage of life. Erikson links ego integrity with 
the capacity to follow the images presented by the reli- 
gious, economic, and social order in one’s culture as well 
as to assume leadership at different times and in different 
areas of responsibility. 

This search for meaning in each human life is seen also 
by Piaget as a psychological phenomenon resulting from 
the functional processes which he identifies as assimila- 
tion, accommodation, and organization. Piaget discounts 
any pseudopsychological basis in human development 
whereby a force or forces create a “self.” Such a philo- 
sophical explanation would view intellectual activity as 
emerging from spiritual energy or ideas of a synthetic 
“reason,” as extensions of the Geist, or “soul,” itself.? For 
Piaget, there is not present in the human being a vital 
force or an a priori reason underlying early infantile ac- 
tivity, the presence of which would imply a preformed 
structure. Instead, the functions of assimilation, accom- 
modation, and organization are seen arising in a sequen- 
tial structure. Thus, there is not a separate entity con- 
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ceived as self which can be conscious of its intellectual 
activities as immediate data, but rather, the subject and 
environment are functions of each other. 

Evidence has thus been set forth by a group of serious 
students of personality who have probed deeply into the 
physical and psychological nature and functions of man. 
There is, however, a growing number of those concerned 
with furthering the understanding of man’s nature who 
point beyond the concept of man as a psycho-physical 
organism. Some inquirers suggest that man in his totality 
as a human being is a psycho-physical-spiritual unity, and 
that unless he is seen in this three-dimensional view we 
deny that which truly makes him human. 

This study is not designed to prove that there is a 
spiritual dimension of personality, but it will show how 
various persons have dealt with this concept from within 
the academic disciplines of philosophy, psychology, and 
theology. This exposition reflects the writers belief that 
the concept of a spiritual component appears to be essen- 
tial to a full understanding of the nature of man. Despite 
the variety of terms used to describe this particular aspect 
of personality, it will be shown that there now appears to 
be a convergence of thought which gives indication that 
man is not merely a psycho-physical organism, but may be 
seen as a psycho-physical-spiritual unity. This documenta- 
tion of authorities who conceive man within such a three- 
dimensional view is based upon the premise that human 
nature appears to possess a spiritual dimension. This study 
does not, however, establish this spiritual dimension as a 
fact which can be proved empirically. Some of these 
authorities accept the view that there is present in man 
an indefinable element or aspect in personality which is 
described by such terms as the “spiritual” or “noetic” 
dimension, as “self,” or “person.” For theoretical support 
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of such basic positions, an exploration of current philo- 
sophical, psychological, and theological literature will be 
presented in the next three chapters. Before the presenta- 
tion of this material, a brief survey of the literature of 
child development will indicate a few of those persons 
who have recognized and described the concept of spirit 
in human development. 


II. CONCEPTS OF SPIRIT IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
LITERATURE 


It is interesting to note that very few references are 
made to spirit or to spiritual development in the current 
literature on human development. Of significance is the 
introduction of the term “conscious spiritual” by Vincent 
and Martin. These authors use this term to describe an 
aspect of development beyond the physical, intellectual, 
and personal-social areas of growth, which does not 
reach optimal development until the latter part of the 
life-span. To illustrate this sequential pattern, physical 
development generally reaches its peak at the end of the 
first quarter of the life-span, while intellectual and per- 
sonal-social development reach their peaks toward the 
middle of life. Conscious spiritual growth does not reach 
its peak until the beginning of the last quarter of the life- 
span. The authors point out that this conscious spiritual 
growth often does not materialize if the ability is low or 
the circumstances do not foster such growth, as is true 
for physical or intellectual growth also. 

This aspect of development is defined as follows: 


The development of an ego which as life goes on enables the 
individual to gain increasing insight into the relationships of 
human and other life and the inanimate universe is what we 
refer to here as spiritual development.? 
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They conceive the ego to be “that part of the personality 
which is concerned with conscious, intentional ‘purpose; 
by which one adapts to changing circumstances.” 

Another view of spiritual development as discussed by 
Breckenridge and Murphy points to a close connection 
of this aspect of personality with the social and emotional. 
They suggest that even the young child shows an aware- 
ness of his immediate experiences and those which lie 
beyond his grasp in a tangible sense. They also point to 
a relation between spiritual and religious growth as they 
define these terms separately: 


Growth of the spirit suggests something in addition to growth 
of a more material kind. Quality of thought and feeling are 
involved. For some, spiritual growth in a broad sense means 
appreciation and understanding of, and participation in the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. To some, it concerns ap- 
preciation and understanding of ones immediate world, the 
broader world, and the cosmos. 

Being religious, in a broad sense, concerns a person’s way of 
living, his way of looking at his world, acting in it, viewing 
and feeling that which is beyond his complete comprehen- 
sion. Or, in a more traditional sense, being religious concerns 
a person's acceptance of a particular religion; allegiance is to 
organized statements of man's place in the world or his rela- 
tion to the Infinite, as formulated in a particular religion and 
adhered to through its organization or church.'! 


Here too there is evidence that the spiritual dimension 
of personality is concerned with a quality of thought and 
feeling and not only embraces immediate concerns but 
extends beyond toward the cosmic order and includes 
the aesthetic, cognitive, and moral aspirations as repre- 
sented by beauty, truth, and goodness. Being religious, 
in its broadest sense, gives evidence of making concrete 
that which is spiritually experienced, while the tradi- 
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tional interpretation of religion points to that which is ac- 
knowledged in a system of beliefs and expressed through 
an organized body, the church. 

Concerning their understanding of spirit, Lane and 
Beauchamp conceive the psyche as providing nourish- 
ment to the spirit or personality or soul. They offer the 
following list of ingredients needed to provide a psycho- 
logical diet to prevent warped, malnourished spirits: 
affection, friendship, self-respect, freedom, faith, respect 
for authority, challenge, nature, art, creativeness, fun, 
value, and appreciation.” In this reference the terms 
spirit, personality, and soul are used synonymously. The 
nutrients involve emotional, personal, social, aesthetic, 
and cognitive aspects of personality viewed within a psy- 
chological frame of reference. These concrete elements 
share much in common with the earlier descriptions of 
spiritual development. 

Commenting on the type of spiritual training prevalent 
today, Breckenridge and Vincent note that many modern 
families do very little concerning formal spiritual training. 
If they do give any attention to this aspect of the child’s 
development, they tend to turn this responsibility over to 
the church. The lessening of both family worship and 
actual transmission of religious truths is resulting in fami- 
lies passing on to children a fairly well defined social 
philosophy and ethical sense. These, however, often prove 
to be inadequate when as adults they face crises, there 
is felt the lack of, or incapacity for, belief in a power or 
wisdom beyond themselves or mankind. These authors 
note that the solutions to life crises which other genera- 
tions found in religious traditions are no longer available 
to many today.” Again, there is a close connection evi- 
denced between spiritual growth and religious belief as 
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shown in the encounter of the person with life experi- 
ences. 

The apparent neglect of this spiritual dimension of per- 
sonality by a majority of those who have studied the child 
is significant as is the brief treatment of this area by 
those who acknowledge its presence. This situation is 
more understandable when one examines those elements 
which comprise most of the current concepts of person- 
ality. One conclusion to which an examination of recent 
theories of personality might lead is the fact that most 
definitions of personality are based upon a psycho-physi- 
cal concept of man. This is reflected in Allport's definition 
of personality as “the dynamic organization, within the 
individual, of those psycho-physical systems that deter- 
mine his unique adjustment to his environment.”* 

The question might well be raised here: Are our pres- 
ent concepts and theories of personality too limited, and 
too reductive of the real nature of man, that is, of what 
it means to be human? In other words, are we being 
confronted with the necessity to move beyond current 
psychological insights toward the goal Gardner Murphy 
suggests when he says: 


In the future psychology of personality there will surely be 
a place for directly grappling with the question of man's re- 
sponse to the cosmos, his sense of unity with it, the nature of 
his aesthetic demands upon it, and his feelings of loneliness 
or of consummation in his contemplation of it.!* 


III. CURRENT TRENDS IN THE CONCEPT OF SPIRIT 


In much of the current literature increasing attention 
is being given to the exploration and description of this 
broader, more pervasive aspect of man's nature which is 
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reflected in a deeper understanding of that which consti- 
tutes personality. The earlier psychological interpreta- 
tions emphasizing the objective and scientific aspects of 
personality are now being challenged by a more compre- 
hensive view of man. This more recent view goes beyond 
the merely psycho-physical components and reveals man 
as he stands in relation to himself and to the world of 
persons and things beyond himself. It is this latter aspect 
of personality which concerns the person's mode of re- 
lating to himself and his world which is herein referred to 
as the spiritual dimension of personality. 

It is the writer's conviction that this broad interpreta- 
tion of personality suggests the acceptance of the view 
that human nature is spiritual as well as physical and 
psychic. At this point it should be noted that this dimen- 
sion of spirit in man is to be seen primarily as the person 
stands in relation to himself, to other persons, but ulti- 
mately to the divine Other, to God. An important premise 
upon which the idea of a spiritual dimension in man is 
based appears to be the recognition of a theological rela- 
tion existing between man and God, the eternal Thou, 
or Spiritual Presence. 

Personality is thus seen in a fuller sense as not con- 
fined only to those aspects of man which come within the 
province of the various sciences, such as biology, physiol- 
ogy, psychology, and social anthropology, but will also 
include those aspects of man which are the subject of 
theology, philosophy, and theological anthropology. This 
broad basis for the concept of personality embraces what 
constitutes “person” by authorities who employ this latter 
term in recognition of man's religious and philosophical 
strivings. Thus personality here designates man in his 
totality as a psycho-physical-spiritual unity. 
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This broader view of personality requires a dynamic 
approach rather than a static concept of human nature. 
The fragmentary view of man as composed of clearly 
defined aspects identified as physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional is being replaced by a more integrative 
approach that perceives man as a totality that reflects the 
interrelationship of the various components of human na- 
ture as an ever-changing process. The components of 
personality are not, therefore, viewed in layers or seg- 
mented into areas. Each component or element is present 
in every moment, but one component may be in as- 
cendancy at one time while another component may be 
in ascendancy at another time. The concept of dimension 
provides a unified view embracing the depths and heights 
and breadths of human personality. 

The concept of spirit, as dealt with by various authori- 
ties in this study, is used in a variety of ways. It is as- 
sumed that spirit cannot be known empirically, but must 
be apprehended by faith, or through revelation. Thus, 
though spirit is apprehended in human experience, it is 
not a fact of knowledge to be ascertained by science. 
For example, that a person is a child of God is not a fact 
verifiable by scientific investigation, but is a conviction 
grounded in faith. 

Different uses of the same term “spirit” appearing in 
the literature to some extent reflect different theological 
and philosophical orientations. From his Judaic theologi- 
cal position, Martin Buber offers a mystical interpretation 
and description of spirit as the power to enter into rela- 
tion, while Paul Tillich from a philosophically-oriented 
Protestant theological position regards spirit as the unity 
of power and meaning. From a Roman Catholic-oriented 
philosophical psychologist's view J. F. Donceel speaks 
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of the spiritual soul as present from conception. Viktor 
Frankl, speaking as a logotherapist within a Judaic frame 
of reference, equates spirit in man with the will-to-mean- 
ing. Protestant theologian, Reinhold Niebuhr, conceives 
spirit as the power of self-transcendence, while his Swiss 
colleague, Karl Barth, denies spirit in man, rather, sug- 
gesting that man has the capacity to respond to the 
address of God as Holy Spirit. 

Due to such a diversity of interpretations, it was not 
feasible to present a single authoritative description of 
spirit, but what is herein attempted is an exposition of 
the various concepts used by the authorities selected. It 
will be seen that spirit is used interchangeably with soul 
by some and clearly differentiated from soul by others. 
Body, as the term is given its Judaic interpretation, em- 
braces the spiritual dimension, while the same term, as 
viewed from an Aristotelian frame of reference, is devoid 
of spirit which is ascribed instead to the soul. 

This study in no way attempts to resolve or deny the 
confusion and inconsistencies in the broad range of in- 
terpretations. The existence of such diversity concerning 
this vital aspect of personality points to the need for 
further critical examinations and research in order to 
bring about a greater clarification of the spiritual dimen- 
sion. In an age known for its depersonalization the present 
state of knowledge of all aspects of personality calls for 
continued study. This inquiry would need to probe into 
the subtle yet distinctive differences in the psychological 
and theological interpretations of such personal qualities 
as trust, autonomy, and initiative, as well as into the rele- 
vance of faith and grace to personality development. 
These human qualities come under scrutiny as data of 
subjective, personal experience as well as data which can 
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be, to a limited extent, ascertainable by objective, scien- 
tific methods. It would seem that to gain the fullest under- 
standing of such spiritual qualities in personality both 
approaches need to be employed. 

Insights concerning the spiritual dimension of person- 
ality are drawn from a small sample of current literature 
from within the disciplines of philosophy, psychology, 
and theology. The selection of sources represents primarily 
the Judaic-Christian tradition within Western civilization 
and is confined mainly to the second half of the twentieth 
century. No attempt is made to correlate the insights 
presented in this study with similar views held by Oriental 
religious and philosophic thought. The fact that only 
recent literature has been examined points to the recog- 
nition of a recent breakthrough in these three disciplines 
calling attention to this particular aspect of man’s nature. 

An examination of the concept of the spiritual dimen- 
sion of personality is based upon using the first three 
criteria which Erik H. Erikson suggests as essential for 
healthy personality development. These criteria include 
the establishment of a sense of trust, a sense of autonomy, 
and a sense of initiative. The focus of this examination is 
confined to these characteristics as they appear in the first 
five years of a child’s life as seen primarily within the 
context of family relationships. 

In order to identify and clarify some of the intangible, 
subjective aspects of personality, an examination of a small 
sample of current literature in philosophy, psychology, 
and theology was undertaken. Out of the wealth of avail- 
able material, writers were chosen who seemed to speak 
most directly to the topic herein designated as the spiritual 
dimension of personality. Explorations into each of the 
three disciplines—philosophy, psychology, and theology 
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—were made with the intent of including at least one 
representative each from within the Judaic, Protestant, 
and Roman Catholic traditions. This procedure seemed 
desirable because of the close relation between the re- 
ligious and spiritual aspects of personality and to identify 
different viewpoints. 

The philosophers selected have each addressed them- 
selves to the need for a clarification of the concept of man 
in its relevance to education. Martin Buber represents a 
Judaic theological orientation to philosophy. Alois Gug- 
genberger was selected because of his particular focus on 
the Roman Catholic theological view of the infant as per- 
son, while Jacques Maritain was chosen for his broader 
focus on the nature of man and its relevance to education 
as seen from a Roman Catholic philosopher’s view. John 
Macmurray, Philip H. Phenix, and W. Gordon Ross 
represent varying types of Protestant-oriented views of 
human personality and their relevance to education. Al- 
though Macmurray speaks in rationalistic terms rather 
than specifically in terms of a spiritual dimension in per- 
sonality, his insights into a deeper concept of what it 
means to be a person impressed the writer as significant 
for this study. The philosophers chosen illustrate a sig- 
nificant change or redirection in the current stream of 
philosophic thought. 

From within the discipline of psychology, Ira Progoft 
represents a depth psychologist’s view which reflects a 
Judaic orientation, as does Erich Fromm, who provides 
insights into human nature from a psychoanalyst's posi- 
tion, while Viktor Frankl is included for his contribution 
to an understanding of the spiritual dimension of person- 
ality from a new school of psychology known as logother- 
apy. Donald F. Tweedie, Jr., is included to represent a 
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Protestant-oriented psychotherapist’s view of the “pneu- 
matic” dimension. Carl Rogers and Clark Moustakas rep- 
resent psychotherapeutic interpretations of human nature 
revealing the strong influence of Buber, Niebuhr, and 
other theologians. Among those chosen to represent Ro- 
man Catholic theological positions, J. F. Donceel repre- 
sents a philosophical psychologist’s view, Josef Goldbrun- 
ner a Jungian psychological position, and Joseph Nuttin 
a psychoanalytic view. These representatives from within 
the discipline of psychology reflect the growing trend 
among psychologists to embrace theological and/or philo- 
sophical orientations, whether their respective theories 
are based on a “drives” or “needs” concept, an energy 
system, a response theory, or a will-to-meaning theory. 

From the discipline of theology, the predominantly 
Protestant theologians selected represent American, Brit- 
ish, and European thinking not only on spirit, but also 
on body, mind, and soul. Judaic concepts of human nature 
are covered along with modern Christian interpretations 
by such Biblical theologians as Emil Brunner, Arnold B. 
Come, J. A. T. Robinson, and Johannes Pedersen, with 
their emphasis on the Old Testament. Reinhold Niebuhr 
is included for his insights into spirit as self, while George 
S. Hendry contributes the concept of man as possessing 
a created spirit in contrast to Karl Barth, who denies spirit 
in man. Paul Tillich and H. Wheeler Robinson are in- 
cluded for their philosophically-oriented theological views. 
Martin Buber would have been included among the theo- 
logians, to represent Judaic theology, had he not first been 
introduced as a philosopher. Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., rep- 
resents a more psychologically-oriented Protestant theo- 
logical position, while Victor White represents a Roman 
Catholic theological position within a psychological frame- 
work. 
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In summary, the selection of authorities from within 
these three disciplines was made with an effort to provide 
a representative sample of positions by those concerned 
with identifying and describing the spiritual dimension 
of personality. A range of divergent interpretations ap- 
pears as evidence of a groping toward understanding an 
important, if indefinable and intangible, aspect of human 
nature. 

A value of this.study is to be found in the attempt to 
draw together some references to current thought con- 
cerning the nature of man from sources not generally nor 
primarily tapped by those in child psychology. Although 
only a few authorities are included in this exploration, the 
focus on the identification and clarification of an inner, 
subjective aspect of personality appears to be significant 
for the disciplines of child development and family rela- 
tions. Despite the variety of descriptions and modes of 
operation said to characterize this dimension, a common 
feature of this documentation seems to point to this aspect 
as vital to being and becoming human. 

This reexamination of the nature of man opens up for 
consideration and further study certain less easily defin- 
able qualitative aspects of personality which appear to be 
basic to a more integrative view of personality structure 
and functioning. Recognition of what this study describes 
as the spiritual dimension of personality suggests the need 
for a different and more sensitive approach to under- 
standing the nature of the child and the development of 
personality. Deeper insights into what it means to be a 
person point to the need for further study and research 
on the qualitative aspects of interpersonal relations within 
the family primarily and beyond the family for their 
effects on human development as seen within a historical 
sequence. 
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For those concerned with human development and fam- 
ily relations, these insights need to be examined for their 
relevance to a deeper understanding of how a child de- 
velops and how personal relationships within the family 
affect this development. This effort might stimulate an- 
swers to such questions as: What is the nature of a child? 
What does it mean to be a parent? Does the presence of 
spirit in a child say anything to adults about how they 
relate to a child? The fuller meaning of the term “person,” 
as set forth in this study, should help parents and teachers 
in better understanding the nature of the child and what 
it means to be a parent and a teacher. The philosophical 
concept of “person-centered” family relations takes on 
deeper meaning in contrast to the earlier concepts of “adult- 
centered” and “child-centered” family life. It will thus 
be seen that a theology or philosophy of human develop- 
ment will have relevance for a philosophy of family life. 


Chapter IT 


Philosophical Concepts of Spirit 


VIDENCE WILL BE shown that points to changes 

in the direction of recent philosophic thought to- 
ward a deeper recognition of the nature of person, or per- 
sonality. Some philosophers identify their focus of con- 
cern as spirit, person, self as agent, or personal being, as 
well as spiritual dimensions in ways of knowing. The 
philosophic literature reveals that this trend is being 
voiced by theological philosophers of the Hebraic and 
Christian tradition as well as by those who speak from 
within a humanistic frame of reference. 


I. MARTIN BUBER 


One of the earliest voices raised during the twentieth 
century is that of Martin Buber, whose contribution of 
the “I-Thou” and the “I-It” categories of relation has influ- 
enced and is still influencing not only philosophic thought 
but also theological and psychological thought. Buber's 
often mystical and metaphoric language points to spirit 
as the mark that distinguishes man as person from all 
other nonpersonal beings. Buber sees spirit coming into 
being at birth. 

Buber describes the process of birth as a transition from 
a natural connection existing between the fetus and mother 
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during the prenatal period to a spiritual connection, or 
what he calls relation.** This relation between mother and 
child is constituted by spirit. For Buber, spirit does not 
exist in a person but between two persons and ultimately 
between a person and the eternal Thou, God. 

Buber draws upon the concept of “breath” in his de- 
scription of spirit which he likens to the air in which one 
breathes rather than to the blood circulating through 
ones body. He also draws upon the concept of “power” 
when he claims that spirit is the power to enter whole- 
heartedly and spontaneously into relation with another 
person who is also open to the other's being. When these 
conditions of openness and spontaneity are present, the 
relation is called an 1-Thou relation. 

In contrast to this quality of encounter, there is the I-It 
relation that comes into being when one person as subject 
regards the other person as an object or thing. Manipula- 
tion and dominance bespeak an I-It relation. Buber main- 
tains that the human infant possesses the capacity for 
establishing an I-Thou relation prior to its capacity to 
establish an I-It relation. 

Evidence concerning the infant as personal being rather 
than as a psycho-physical organism is seen in Buber's in- 
sight into the nature of the infant's relation to all that he 
encounters. The infant’s jerky movements of hands and 
arms in the air, although they are the result of reflexive 
action, still give evidence of a deeper, more hidden di- 
mension of his being. The infant whose hands reach out 
and touch by accident an object brings that object within 
his grasp. The soft cuddly object which only later is rec- 
ognized as a woolly teddy bear is at first made into a 
Thou. Here Buber shows the human infant’s mode of 
coming into relation to an unknown object. The infant 
first establishes relation with the object and then he ex- 
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periences it through the senses, first of touch, then of 
taste, sight, hearing, and smell. It is as a result of his con- 
crete experiences that he learns that one object is soft and 
cuddly while another is hard and smooth. Here the initial 
relation with a Thou is seen transformed into an It, and 
is experienced as an object. 

Buber also points to the personal quality of the infant’s 
earliest conversations which might happen to be with a 
simmering kettle. The hearing of such sounds draws forth 
a response from the infant as he establishes relation to 
what comes to him from beyond himself. His response 
much later will take the form of words. Buber maintains 
that the child does not first perceive the object and then 
bring himself in relation with it, but rather, he estab- 
lishes relation first with what is over against him; second 
is the actual relation, his saying of Thou without words, 
in the state preceding the word-form; finally, the thing 
or object is produced later as a result of the fragmentation 
of the original experiences. Buber expresses this thought 
in these words: “The inborn Thou is realized in the lived 
relations with that which meets it.”*” 

Of particular significance for this study is Buber's in- 
sight concerning the infant's instinct to make contact first 
by touch and then by sight, or, as Buber says, by visual 
“touch” of another being, whereby the inborn Thou is 
brought soon to its full powers. This need for contact 
actually means the need for mutual relation, for “tender- 
ness,” which is then followed by the need to create. The 
capacity for relation precedes the capacity to do, to create. 


II. JoHN MACMURRAY 


Following similar lines of thought concerning the pri- 
ority which the life of spirit takes in human development, 
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Macmurray states his case philosophically in terms of per- 
sons in relation. He conceives the human infant not as an 
animal organism but in terms of person since “the nexus 
of relations which unites us into a human society is not 
organic but personal.”** The infant is a person at the 
moment of birth by virtue of his relation to a human 
Other, usually his mother, but at least a caring adult. The 
child is conceived out of a personal relationship and born 
into a personal relationship. The personal, however, does 
include an organic aspect as an essential though subordi- 
nate component. The personal is seen as the positive com- 
ponent which is constituted by the negative, the organic. 
In the final analysis, to be human is to be personal. 

The human infant is seen in his very helplessness to be 
“adapted” to being cared for by an adult human being. 
Although the infant is not able to think, he is born into 
a relationship which is of a rational or spiritual nature. 
Others must think for him, otherwise he would not sur- 
vive. For Macmurray, personal relations are seen not as 
matters of fact, but as matters of intention. It is thus seen 
that the human infant survives because of the intention 
of the mother or other responsible adults. 

The infant is adapted to his personal life because of his 
ability to enter into reciprocal communication with other 
persons. Long before speech is achieved, the child is able 
to communicate with his mother meaningfully. His early 
cries are his efforts as an active self to call forth his 
mother's response and her care of him. His gurgles and 
the joy he expresses from head to foot evidence his aware- 
ness of these meaningful happenings. Such behavior on 
the infant's part cannot be understood as merely an adap- 
tation to environment, nor as evidence of a process of 
social evolution, but rather, as a history that reveals the 
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precarious development of the personal with possibilities 
both of progress and of retrogression. For example, if the 
infant’s cries did not call forth an immediate response 
from the mother, the infant might indicate his feelings 
of discomfort or his dissatisfaction with his condition by 
cries of distress. Such cries of distress give evidence not 
only of the infant's awareness of his organic needs but also 
of his need for the presence of his mother. 

This capacity to communicate is the infant's only adap- 
tation to his world, since he cannot do for himself, yet it 
forms the basis of the mother-child relation and this rela- 
tion is seen as the fundamental form of human existence. 
It is because of this personal mutuality in the common 
life of a “You and I” that Macmurray gives as the reason 
that the infant is born a person and not an animal. Like 
Buber, he points out that all subsequent experience, all 
habits and skills, are acquired in relation and as a result 
of shared experience within the relation. Human behavior 
is seen in its inherent structure as emerging out of rela- 
tion and a person is not a person by individual right but 
by virtue of his relation to another person. Macmurray 
states that all personal relations ultimately point to the 
idea of the universal Other, God. Religion is seen as a 
redemptive personal fellowship of all things in God. The 
world is seen as the activity of the highest Self, God, and 
God is both immanent and transcendent in this personal 
world. 


III. ALOIS GUGGENBERGER 


From a metaphysical viewpoint, Guggenberger has this 
to say about the human infant: 


The child is a characteristically personal spirit from the first 
moment of his awakening to life. The source of this personal 
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element is the human and divine background of the child. He 
was conceived out of the personal love of his parents. But his 
spiritual-personal parts are not deducible from biological and 
natural factors. The child is co-originally a divine word of 
creation. With every man an absolute beginning real and true 
is called into being.** 


This metaphysical view sees the child from the very be- 
ginning as person and spirit, or, in other words, as an 
incarnate spirit. The human infant is not considered a 
biological organism. Even as an embryo in the womb and 
later, the child in his tender feeling and his earliest per- 
ception of the world knows more than a physical warmth. 
There is a personal tone in the security a child seeks. Like 
Macmurray, Guggenberger points to the infant's aware- 
ness of an all-encompassing care long before it is aware 
of itself. Here is evidence of the human infant's capacity 
for receiving that which is offered in the early encounters 
with the personal self of the mother. Involved in the spe- 
cific experience of feeding, bathing, and fondling is the 
more pervasive understanding or awareness by the infant 
of the personal activity, care, and love of the parents. 
This undergirding personal tone characteristic of the 
infant is also evidenced in his early cognitive life. The 
child is aware of many things in an essential way. Thus 
it is seen that the child perceives things as a whole. 
Expressing thoughts similar to Buber, Guggenberger notes 
that the human infant reveals both wonder and pure ac- 
ceptance of what he comes to know. There is present a 
personal expecting as the child responds to the resonance 
of things in their depth. There is in the infant a spiritual- 
personal tone throughout every level of his being. He, in 
fact, is said to possess a pristine understanding of being. 
Confirming Buber's concept of the child’s capacity for 
relation making its appearance before the capacity to 
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create, Guggenberger notes that the child’s capacity to 
cultivate nature and thus surpass it is preceded by a more 
fundamental understanding of both being and meaning. 
The infants daily life is lived on the basis of this under- 
standing and his feeling for it. From the very beginning 
the child is open to the whole of being and to the sense 
of being. 

Finally, in speaking of the realm of the personal, Gug- 
genberger sees the infant as a person or spirit embodied, 
in a state of pure receptivity, being awakened and having 
the personal self bestowed upon it by its parents or those 
caring for it, to the end that it might grow in childlike 
faith in God, who is personal, very Being in Person. Just 
as Buber speaks of the eternal Thou and Macmurray 
speaks of the idea of the universal Other, so Guggen- 
berger speaks of the relation of spirit in the depth of the 
child’s being to Spirit, or very Being in God. 


IV. Pune H. PHENIX 


Because this study is concerned not only with the na- 
ture of personality, further insights will be drawn from 
philosophers concerned with an understanding of spirit. 
Phenix speaks to this point of identifying the nature of 
man with his ways of knowing. Giving support to what 
has been presented concerning the infant's capacity for 
knowing, Phenix describes what he calls “existential” 
knowledge. He notes that true knowledge is existence 
itself, or, in other words, a state of being, and it is this 
knowledge above all other knowledge which possesses 
personal power and relevance. Phenix expresses this idea 
when he says: “One knows most profoundly what one 
is. It is the living experience which is personally most 
significant because the distinction or separation between 
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the knower and the known is overcome. It is this kind of 
knowing which has been shown to take place during in- 
fancy when the child gives evidence of sensing his own 
being through its capacity for open communication with 
all that is. 

The infant's capacity to invest personal meaning into 
experiences and onto objects in its environment confirms 
Phenix’ concept that when knowing is identified with 
being, growth in knowledge becomes identified with per- 
sonal becoming. As with Buber, Phenix maintains that 
true knowledge can be gained only when there is active 
participation in, personal identification with, and actual 
embodiment of that which is known. Spirit is present as 
well as nature in the kind of knowing which comes forth 
from the depths of personal being. Spirit is defined by 
Phenix as “all the distinctively human capacities such as 
reason, imagination, power of speech, freedom, and tran- 
scendence.””* It is by spirit that man becomes either his 
best self or his worst self. This freedom of choice, as a 
distinct element in man's spirit, is known only from the 
subjective experience of spiritual awareness and from the 
inward consciousness of being able to choose. Man is free, 
for example, to choose to know about the rightness of 
personal integrity, which is one type of objective knowl- 
edge, or to choose to know personal integrity as a moral 
virtue, and this can result only from his own action and 
his own being. The distinction between philosophical or 
intellectual knowledge and spiritual or personal knowl- 
edge is further clarified by Maritain. 


V. Jacques MARITAIN 


Maritain speaks to this particular issue when he states 
that “one of the main tasks of our age is to recognize both 
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the distinction and the organic relationship between the- 
ology, rooted in faith, and philosophy, rooted in reason.” 
This challenge points to a concept of man which Maritain 
urges should include a recognition of “personality” as one 
pole of the human being and “individuality” as the other 
pole. “Personality” is that aspect of man rooted in the 
spirit, while “individuality” is that aspect rooted in mat- 
ter. It is the same man, however, who is, in one sense, 
a person and, in another sense, a material individual. For 
Maritain, person designates man as a whole who be- 
comes independent through his spiritual soul, while indi- 
viduality designates man as part of the physical universe 
and a fragment of the species. Because man is both of 
these, his education is essentially a human awakening 
and his educators need to have respect for the soul as well 
as the body of the child. 

Maritain thus points to the concern for that aspect of 
the child which refers to his innermost essence and his 
inner resources which lie beyond the reach of techniques 
because they are aspects of the realm of being and exist- 
ence as Phenix has described. Maritain also sees that the 
most important and pervasive aspirations of the person 
stem from the desire for inner and spiritual freedom, / 
which is characterized by spontaneity, expansion, and 
autonomy. For Maritain, truth is a realm as infinite as 
being, and its wholeness transcends infinitely man’s finite 
powers of perception and whose fragments can be grasped 
only through the vital internal activity of each person. 
Evidence has been given so far from the insights of Buber 
and Macmurray to show that the infant's mode of relating 
to his world is primarily in this profoundly personal realm. 
This spiritual or personal beginning leads later into the 
more concrete, conceptually comprehended, and specif- 
ically experienced kinds of knowing. 
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VI. W. Gorpon Ross 


Maritain's use of the term “personality” designating the 
distinctively spiritual aspect of the human being is con- 
ceived in a narrower sense by Ross, whose use of the term 
“personality” refers to that which is appropriate to science. 
Ross's use of the term “person” designates something that 
is appropriate to religion, thus the concept of man as a 
child of God is not arbitrarily excluded. His use of the 
term “personality” is not synonymous with functioning 
organism, for Ross concedes to personality a distinctly 
human dimension that functional organism does not 
have.” Confirmation of this distinctly human dimension 
is found in the psychological necessity for the human 
being to be understood and accepted, in some sense, and 
to some degree, as a form of spiritual food. This study 
uses the term “personality” in the sense in which Maritain 
employs it and in the same sense in which Buber and 
Ross use the term “person” and Macmurray uses the term 
“personal.” 

To draw this review of recent philosophical literature 
concerning the concept of spirit in human personality to 
a close, the words of an earlier philosopher, John Amos 
Comenius, provide a fitting conclusion: 


Know thyself, O man, and know me. Me the source of eternity, 
of wisdom and of grace; thyself, My creation, My likeness, My 
delight. For 1 have destined thee to be the companion of My 
eternity.” 





Chapter [II 


Psychological Concepts of Spirit 


HIS REVIEW of some of the recent literature from 

psychology concerned with an understanding of 
this spiritual dimension of personality includes such 
viewpoints as those coming from philosophical and theo- 
logically-oriented psychologists, psychotherapists, logo- 
therapists, depth psychologists, and psychoanalysts. The 
distinction between references made to man's religious 
nature and to his spiritual nature will be set forth as they 
are treated by the various authorities. 


I. JOSEPH DONCEEL 


To understand the earlier statement quoted from Gug- 
genberger referring to the human and divine background 
of the child, the insights of Donceel can clarify this point 
concerning the relation of body, soul, and spirit. The na- 
ture of spirit is such that it does not need matter in order 
to subsist, nor is it derived from matter. Spirit in man is 
not separate from body and soul or psyche, but rather, 
permeates all these elements while it exists of itself. 
Man's spiritual nature is derived from God while he re- 
ceives his biological being from his parents. In discussing 
his concept of the spiritual soul, Donceel has this to say: 
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Although the parents do not produce the soul of their child, 
they produce more than just the body. They can really be said 
to beget the human being, since they produce a body which 
demands the infusion of a spiritual soul. Therefore the parents 
are not only the cause of the body, but also indirectly of the 
union of body and soul, that is, of the whole human being.” 


This explanation gives support not only for the human 
and divine background of the child, but also for Guggen- 
berger's reference to the spiritual-personal parts, that is, 
the spiritual soul, which is not derived from biological or 
natural sources. 

A question which might be raised at this point is: When 
is the spiritual soul created? Although this is still an open 
question, Donceel points out that modern scholastics tend 
to accept the theory of immediate animation rather than 
that of mediate animation. The former theory holds that 
the rational soul is created and infused by God at the 
moment of conception, while the latter theory places such 
infusion later when a certain degree of fetal organization 
has taken place. 

For a more detailed understanding of the relation of 
spirit and body in the human being, Donceel ofters these 
insights which he quotes from Mouroux: 


And yet this spirit and this body are one being . . . with and 
in the body, [the spirit] enters into space and time, it becomes 
subject to all variations of the appetitive feelings, it acquires 
a whole biological, psychological, and social individuality— 
things which for a pure spirit would have no meaning. But it 
becomes the act of a body in the only way in which a spirit 
can do so—that is to say while still remaining spirit, and so 
knowing, surpassing, and infinitely transcending its body... . 
The person is thus a spirit at once immersed and emergent, 
immanent in the body and yet transcendent.” 
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Donceel further describes the characteristics of spirit. 
Spirit exists in itself, as a substance. It is self-conscious 
in that it exists for itself. Although finite spirit is created 
by God, it posits itself, that is, it exists by itself, needing 
no material body to sustain it. Spirit is the I or ego which 
knows itself, wills itself, and is conscious of itself. It can 
only be subject, never an object. Ontologically speaking, 
spirit cannot be transformed into something else, as even 
the human body can become something else. Because man 
is finite spirit rooted in matter, his self-consciousness can 
never be complete and it is conscious of what is different 
from himself. Man's intellect is not self-luminous except 
as it depends upon help from the senses. A man would 
not be aware of his existence if he were deprived of all 
his senses.” 


II. JOSEF GOLDBRUNNER 


Approaching an understanding of spirit on the basis 
of an energy system, Goldbrunner conceives man as being 
composed of energy systems which he identifies as physi- 
cal, psychic, intellectual, and spiritual. A person is spiritu- 
ally healthy when he maintains these various systems in 
balance and is thus living his own truth. An imbalance 
in the functioning of these various systems produces 
neuroses which are designated as spiritual diseases. For 
example, man's spiritual energies can be tyrannized by 
the intellect, while at another time, the intellect, or ego, 
might be required to give way to the nonrational needs 
of the soul if neurosis is not to develop. Goldbrunner 
distinguishes between soul and spirit in the following 
description: 

The lower strata of the soul are comparable to a natural or- 
ganism, growing like a plant in accordance with its own laws. 
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The spirit, striving for perfection, all too easily and swiftly 
cramps this growth instead of respecting the wonderful nature 
of the soul. The mind needs to be humble, to admit that it 
must lay down the scepter of government from time to time; it 
cannot and must not determine itself, but hearken to the secret 
growth in the depths of the soul. 


Goldbrunner points out that too often man is not aware 
of his own law of development. It is not the province of 
the conscious alone to determine the direction a man will 
take. Instead, to live a spiritually healthy life each man 
must find his own truth. He must consciously come to 
terms with the irrational forces within him and incorpo- 
rate them into the total life of the soul, yet without allow- 
ing them perfectly free rein. It is by man's entering into 
his own rhythm that he cultivates and cooperates with 
nature so as to gain the strength and impetus to go be- 
yond it. This points to the transcendent quality of spirit 
in man. The I, or ego, can thus be seen rowing with the 
stream on the river of the unconscious which leads to the 
encounter with one's real self. Otherwise, either the I, or 
ego, could experiment with the self by ignoring the limits 
of freedom set in being human or the I could draw back 
from life due to dread or fear. 

With reference to the relation of religious develop- 
ment to spiritual development, Goldbrunner has this to 
say: 


A Christian formation that slows up, or even prevents this 
total uncovering of the lower strata of the spirit, leads to 
spiritual impoverishment and paralysis, since all spiritual 
vitality flows from the depths, out of which the conscious mind 
rises like an island. . . . When the soul does not live its own 
truth, the vision of God's truth also becomes clouded, for 
spiritual disease involves our whole thinking, our feeling, and 
our willing and even what our senses perceive.? 
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According to this description, perfection or holiness is an 
individual matter. This theory maintains that holiness is 
achieved through health and wholeness of man in all 
aspects of his being. For Goldbrunner, God is freely flow- 
ing life and in him lies man's health and salvation; in his 
presence is healing for body and soul. 


III. Ira PROGOFF 


Progoff also sees the unconscious depths in man as the 
source of the creative and spiritual longings and aspira- 
tions which lie at the core of his personality. He supports 
this thesis by taking over Sinnott's concept that every 
cell has within it a living center, a psyche, which bears 
the image of its intrinsic nature, that is, what it is meant 
to become. The human cell at conception bears the image 
of the personality it is intrinsically meant to become. 
Protoplasm is seen not as a substance, but as a system, 
whereby from a single cell there develops in an orderly 
and increasingly integrative sequence a human person- 
ality. The psyche is seen as possessing the image of what 
theologians and philosophers call the “perfection of man.” 
Progoff, in accepting Sinnott's premise concerning cell 
and psyche, links the inmost depths of man with his ulti- 
mate strivings which reveal the magnitude of human 
personality. It is out of the biological and psychological 
processes at work in human nature that the spiritual and 
creative yearnings arise. Man is thus seen in his psycho- 
logical depths and his spiritual magnitude as distinctly 
human and distinctly personal. 

In contrast to the theological premise upon which Don- 
ceel and Goldbrunner support their concepts of spirit, 
Progoff points to something which is nonpersonal in the 
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individual, which is there generically by virtue of man 
being human, which, as the essence of depth, provides 
growth toward wholeness. It is unconscious psychic 
processes which guide the unfoldment of the whole per- 
son. Progoff states the hypothesis with which holistic 
depth psychology does its work as: 


The seed of growth, the seed of creativity, the seed of divinity 
in man are one and the same—not separate from one another 
and further, the processes by which this seed comes to fulfill- 
ment arise out of man’s natural condition as a being in the 
animal kingdom. These processes have a spiritual outcome 
when they are able to fulfill themselves, but they proceed by 
psychologic principles.*° 

Progoff sees modern man’s conception of himself as 
being hollowed out, with emptiness where there should 
have been a creative spirit. He notes that modern man 
is not treated as a spiritually creative being, as a Thou, 
to use Buber’s term, but rather, as a thing, an it. No 
longer does man think of the source of creativity as being 
within him. Thus Progoff sees the need to help man to 
realize that the urge to grow, the urge to create, and the 
urge to become perfect or whole lies deep within man 
himself and is one urge. 

Progoff sees modern man searching for something more 
meaningful than rationality and senses a groping toward 
a common spiritual experience that will transcend the 
differences among the religious doctrines and the secular 
faiths. When man discovers the rhythm of life and opens 
himself to the sustaining powers in the cosmos, he will 
feel himself to be profoundly and spontaneously identi- 
fied with the flow and growth of his organic psyche. It is 
through his intimate participation in the wholeness and 
the ongoingness of the cosmic life process that man will 
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experience the unity of those forces deep within him with 
those forces beyond him. In this way man will experience 
a spiritual awakening as he becomes aware of the rela- 
tionship of the unifying process of life to the fullest de- 
velopment of his personality.” 

Progoff maintains that the religious symbols and truths 
of the various faiths need to be apprehended not only by 
the rational intellect but also by the nonrational depths 
of the psyche. Progoff suggests that each civilization which 
has reached some degree of maturity develops a Torah 
of its own, which contains an indigenous system of spirit- 
ual knowledge and teaching which provides the spiritual 
principles by which the human personality grows toward 
wholeness. To an understanding of the organic psyche 
and the processes hidden deep within it Progoff looks for 
the spiritual awakening he senses is present today. The 
purpose of religious doctrines of belief and practice is for 
biological survival and, even more significant, for spiritual 
survival, that the ongoingness of life is to be judged in 
terms of meaning and not merely biologically. 


IV. VIKTOR E. FRANKL 


Addressing himself to an understanding of man’s search 
for meaning in himself and in life, Frankl concludes that 
the distinctively human trait in man is his will-to-mean- 
ing. Witnessing the extremely dehumanizing experience 
found in concentration camp settings, Frankl was led to 
the conclusion that “man lives in three dimensions: the 
somatic, the mental, and the spiritual.”* The term he in- 
troduces to describe that which marks man as uniquely 
human is the “noetic or spiritual dimension.” Man is not 
merely a psycho-physical unity, but is, in fact, a psycho- 
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physical-spiritual being. Regardless of the circumstance 
confronting him, man possesses a will-to-meaning which 
gives evidence of this noetic or spiritual dimension within 
him. 

To Frankl, spirituality in man is a thing-in-itself, that 
is, it is not explainable by something nonspiritual, al- 
though it can be conditioned without being caused by it. 
The presence of this spiritual dimension is manifest in 
man's search for unconditional meaning to his existence. 
Spirit in man, according to Frankl, is revealed in man's 
freedom to rise above, or to transcend, his bodily or psy- 
chic conditions and choose the way in which he will 
respond to those conditions imposed upon him by hered- 
ity or environment. Man is able to objectify and even 
oppose himself. This spiritual dimension constitutes the 
capacity in man to invest meaning into every condition 
and into every experience he is called upon to confront. 
It is spirit in man which freely and consciously deter- 
mines whether a person will live life predominantly in 
the somatic or physical dimension, or predominantly in 
the psychic dimension, or whether he will live out his life 
conscious of the unconditional dignity he possesses as a 
spiritual being. 

Frankl sees the uniqueness of man in his groping and 
longing for a meaning to be fulfilled by him and by him 
alone. This aspiration on man's part can be satisfied only 
in a concrete task which not only calls forth the unique 
response of the person but also is called forth by the 
uniqueness of each situation. Freedom is seen as an im- 
portant component of this noetic or spiritual dimension. 
Because man is at every moment responsible, he is re- 
sponsible for something and to something. He is respon- 
sible for the specific meaning to be fulfilled by him and 
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thus he does not search for self-fulfillment or self-realiza- 
tion as ends in themselves. This is understood when the 
focus is placed not on the demand for self-fulfillment, but 
on the demand that only to the degree that man accom- 
plishes a specific task does he actualize himself. Frankl 
places the focus on the effectiveness, rather than the 
intention, of each person accomplishing concrete, per- 
sonal tasks, and fulfilling concrete, personal demands. In 
this way the person realizes the unique meaning which 
he is called upon to fulfill. 


V. Donar F. TWEEDE, JR. 


In contrast to Frankľs synonymous use of the terms 
“noetic” and “spiritual,” Tweedie maintains that the 
noetic dimension is concerned with thinking and with 
the organized unity of precepts and concepts. “Noetic” 
stems from the Greek word nous, meaning mind. Tweedie 
identifies spirit as the “ground principle of the human 
being, the real person.” This integrative, unifying prin- 
ciple in man is identified as the pneumatic dimension. 
“Pneumatic” stems from the Greek word pneuma, mean- 
ing wind. Spirit in man is free and self-transcendent; it 
is the core that remains the subject yet eludes being its 
own object. It is that which ties together yet in the very 
process is itself not tied. For Tweedie, this pneumatic 
dimension provides for an understanding of human per- 
sonality as needing a divine reference point, and it is in 
the human-divine encounter that man realizes his highest 
religious and moral potential. Thus, the premise that 
man is not fully man except as he stands in relation to 
God marks Tweedie’s contribution to the psychological 
understanding of the spiritual dimension of personality. 
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VI. CLARK E. MOUSsTAKAS 


Approaching an understanding of human personality 
undergirded by the insights of Buber, Moustakas speaks 
in terms of self, being, and wholeness. The self, or being, 
is an ultimate core of reality, and becoming is a basic 
striving within the human being to assert and expand his 
self-determination. The real individual moves into life 
with what Moustakas calls “an openness of self, a touch- 
ing, groping, feeling, sensing, reaching, and testing orien- 
tation.”** Thus, other-directed meanings cannot be as- 
similated since the meaning of any experience comes from 
the individual's personal perception. 

Moustakas sees the wholeness in all true experience in- 
volving self and other, the unique and the common, the 
subject and the object, the individual and the universe, 
with each element blending imperceptibly and wholly 
indivisible also. The healthy person accepts his own hu- 
man nature with all its shortcomings; he is loyal to his 
own individual values, his own being, and this loyalty 
becomes the source of honesty and integrity. 

For Moustakas, the self stands in relation to the “other” 
as each one's intrinsic nature is recognized and treasured. 
He sees man's inherent being embedded in every fiber of 
his experience and man's innate potentials good when 
they are free to function naturally. This confirms Gold- 
brunner’s concept of man living his own truth in the 
depths of his soul. 

Moustakas draws on Loeb’s insights which resemble 
Sinnott’s concept of the biology of spirit in man. Loeb 
speaks of the unity permeating the bodily mechanisms of 
complex organisms into individual wholes which are dis- 
tinguished by their individuality. Moustakas notes that 
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because the organism is born in unity and to unify, the 
self cannot emerge unless the unity of each system is 
maintained in such a way that there is integration of the 
intrinsic nature of the organism. With wholeness of the 
self, the person emerges from spontaneous, immediate, 
significant personal encounters and in communion and 
love.” 

Moustakas describes the dimension of power which 
resembles others’ descriptions of the spiritual dimension: 


Man's physical and mental life reaches into a nourishing and 
embracing power that he senses and that works in him though 
it is beyond his intellectual grasp. Even in true experience, the 
self, because of its complexity and breadth, cannot be fully 
known but its qualities or states can be felt and perceived as 
reflections of an inconceivable totality or whole.*® 


Moustakas sees the real self emerging from inherent 
potentialities if freedom of expression and opportunity to 
respond spontaneously and creatively are provided. The 
resultant unity or wholeness reflects those elements which 
confirm Progoff’s metaphor of the unity rooted in growth, 
creativity, and divinity. Like Frankl, Moustakas sees the 
self coming to birth in the act of creative expression and 
in the context of a lived relation and undergirded by an 
openness to a sustaining power beyond the self. 


VII. Erich Fromm 


Fromm confirms this view of the self as a being who 
experiences himself as a vital being who loves, fears, and 
responds with inner convictions. Only by recognizing the 
powers within himself and acting as a person and not as 
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a thing, as an active subject not as an object, can man 
come to himself. Fromm notes that it is only in the per- 
sonal encounter that man as subject, as agent of his own 
powers of love, creativity, and productiveness, can stand 
in relation to another person who is also subject and 
agent. Fromm analyzes the ambiguity of human nature by 
pointing to the fact that man, because as a human creature 
he is thrown out of nature while he is yet part of nature, 
longs to return to the womb, to the certainty, and to the 
security of that state in which he was at one with nature. 
Yet there is in man that which longs for freedom, for 
creativity and productivity, for the infinite which can 
transcend his finiteness. Fromm sees birth as a negative 
event due to man's expulsion from a harmonious relation 
to nature and because his spiritual strivings seem fraught 
with fear and hesitation. 

For Fromm, spirit is seen in reason as man’s instrument 
for arriving at the truth and that which makes him essen- 
tially human, whereas soul is seen in intelligence as man’s 
instrument for manipulating the world more successfully 
and this belongs to the animal part of man. Fromm’s con- 
cept of a mentally healthy person is 


characterized by the ability to love and to create, by the 
emergence from incestuous ties to clan and soil, by a sense 
of identity based on one’s experience of self as the subject and 
agent of one’s powers, by the grasp of reality inside and out- 
side of ourselves, that is, by the development of objectivity 
and reason.?” 


This description, although identified with mental health, 
qualifies also as appropriate for describing a spiritually 
healthy person, for Fromm implies the presence of the 
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basic needs for relatedness, transcendence, and rooted- 
ness which all men possess. 


VIII. Cart R. ROGERS 


Drawing on his insights gained from psychotherapy, 
Rogers describes the spiritual dynamics which are ex- 
perienced at moments when mutuality is achieved in the 
relationship between client and therapist: 


Without any conscious thoughts about it, without any ap- 
prehension or concern as to where this will lead, without any 
type of diagnostic or analytic thinking, without any cognitive 
or emotional barriers to a complete “letting go” in understand- 
ing . . . there is, to borrow Buber's phrase, a real “I-Thou” 
relationship.*® 


Of interest to this study is Rogers’ use of spiritual termi- 
nology when he further describes such an experience as 
possessing a timeless quality, a heightening of personal 
subjectivity, an immediacy in the relationship in which 
two beings let themselves slip into the stream of becom- 
ing. 

According to Rogers, this process of becoming one’s 
self appears to result in less fear of one’s organismic, non- 
reflective reactions, a growth of trust in and even affection 
for the complex, varied, rich assortment of feelings and 
tendencies which exist at the organic or organistic level. 
Such an experience produces an out-of-this-world, trance- 
like feeling in both client and therapist. The elements 
thus described are characteristic of spirit—of openness to 
the depths and heights of one’s being, of surrender of 
self to regain it more abundantly, the reduction of fear, 
and the increase of faith and love. 
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IX. JOSEPH NUTTIN 


Approaching an understanding of personality through 
a “needs” or “drives” theory, Nuttin sees man striving for 
self-development and self-preservation beyond the bio- 
logical and psychological levels of his existence. It is not 
until man reaches out and opens himself to the whole of 
reality that he feels himself to “exist.” It is this essential 
aspect of man who knows himself to be a being situated 
in that which exists that causes him to raise questions 
about his very existence. Nuttin suggests that psychology 
should no longer remain silent about this aspect of man's 
nature. 

This need for self-development and self-preservation 
extends beyond man's biological and social experiences 
and is found in certain universal religious tendencies of 
mankind, which have often been designated as “saving 
one's soul.” According to Nuttin, this means maintaining 
one's existence as a personality integrated with the abso- 
lute. Salvation, or wholeness, is attained in a state of com- 
munion, at-one-ment, with the absolute. It is to be noted 
that this religious form of man's desire to preserve and 
develop himself according to an absolute order of values 
is found expressed also in philosophical aspirations. An 
example of such a tendency is found deeply rooted in 
man's nature in his belief in the immortality of his soul. 
In this desire for knowledge about some sort of persistence 
of life after death man reveals his capacity to transcend 
through knowledge that which is actually given to him 
and experienced by him. 

Nuttin maintains that the ways man develops his per- 
sonality on this level are not physiologically conditioned 
but are the result of developing himself in a certain direc- 
tion either according to his own plan for his personal 
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life or to those ideals set by his society. It is through 
either cognitive or philosophical aspirations that the con- 
crete form of this need will be determined. Another way 
to explain this aspect of man’s existence is described by 
Nuttin in the need for contact. Even more fundamental 
than bodily interaction, or communion with one’s fellow- 
men, is man’s need to know and to feel himself integrated 
into an absolute order of existence. In striking similarity 
to Frankl, Nuttin sees man’s need to find some absolute 
meaning in life today being especially frustrated and it 
is in a situation of such deprivation as this which points to 
the reality of man’s spiritual needs. It is these spiritual 
needs in man which call out to be recognized by psychol- 
ogy, which all too often gives its main attention to “tissue 
needs.” 

It is significant that the positive manifestations of these 
spiritual needs are usually less tangible than the negative 
forms resulting from their frustrations. Some manifesta- 
tions of the need for contact at the spiritual level of 
existence are to be found in religion which in its essential 
forms provides a sense of being at peace with one’s con- 
science or of being at peace with God. In the intellectual 
and philosophical domains this desire is manifested in the 
need to give a meaning to existence, which meaning forces 
man out of his absolute isolation. Nuttin uses an analogy 
to clarify this point: 


Just as the organism is stifled and asphyxiated when it is 
isolated from its biological sphere, so a spiritual being be- 
comes absurd to itself when it does not open out and enter 
into significant contact with the whole of reality.*? 


Another characteristic of the spiritual domain is found 
in the fact that this spiritual power appears most clearly 
when it remains unsatisfied. Persons who appear to all 
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outward purposes sure of themselves are often found to 
be subject to neurotic disturbances that stem from failure 
to give a meaning to life. This inner emptiness despite out- 
ward appearances gives silent evidence of the need for a 
metaphysical foundation to life. The spiritual ego must 
by knowledge and aspirations transcend the egoistic tend- 
encies found on the psycho-physical and the psycho-social 
levels of human existence. This spiritual ego too experi- 
ences the tendency to develop its existence and feel itself 
in contact with its spiritual environment. 

Whether the theory of personality is based upon a con- 
cept of needs, of self, of person, or upon an evolutionary 
or theological or philosophical approach, there appears to 
be a convergence of insight pointing to the presence of a 
spiritual, noetic, or pneumatic dimension in man. Psycho- 
logical insights into the dynamics of the dimension of 
spirit in the young child will be explored in the fifth 
chapter. 











Chapter IV 


Current Theological Concepts of Spirit 


T IS OF INTEREST to this study to note that several 
writers from within the field of theology mention the 
paucity of literature on the subject of God as Spirit and 
of spirit in man. Some comment on the dearth of refer- 
ences to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in contrast to 
material written on the doctrine of God the Father and 
the doctrine of God the Son. The presence of a trend in 
theological thought concerning spirit in man and God as 
Spirit is evidenced in the recent increase in the number of 
books written not only for scholars but also for laymen. 
One illustration of this trend is found in Arnold B. 
Come's book entitled Human Spirit and Holy Spirit, in 
which five chapters are devoted to spirit in man and one 
chapter to Holy Spirit. Another example of this trend is 
Paul Tillich's comment in the Preface of one of his latest 
books which he entitled The Eternal Now rather than 
The Spiritual Presence, which he would have preferred. 
His explanation that the term “spiritual” is laden with 
confusion and misinterpretation gives evidence of the 
general reluctance of people today to come to know the 
real meaning of spirit as it needs to be understood if a 
true concept of man is to emerge. 
A basic premise of a theological understanding of man 
and of spirit in man is to be found in the approach of 
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theological anthropology. A distinction needs to be pointed 
out between man as a phenomenal object of scientific 
anthropology and man as seen within the history of his 
relation to God which is the focus of theological anthro- 
pology. This chapter will discuss the concepts of spirit 
as they emerge out of the Hebraic and Christian under- 
standing of man. As Barth points out, the meaning of man 
as the child of God is not within the province of scientific 
anthropology, but the meaning of man as he stands in 
relation to God is the essential province of a theological 
anthropology. That both anthropological views are neces- 
sary for a full understanding of man is a basic premise of 
this study. Scientific insights from physiology, biology, 
psychology, sociology, and social anthropology are as es- 
sential for the understanding of theological insights as 
theological knowledge and philosophical knowledge are 
needed to add further light to the physical and social 
scientific views of man. 

In an effort to integrate the theological insights cur- 
rent today, reference will be made to the contribution 
which early Hebraic and Hellenistic thought have pro- 
vided. Man as the object of theological knowledge will be 
seen in the unity and distinctiveness of his personality in 
its bodily, psychic, mental, and spiritual dimensions. The 
dimension of spirit present in the bodily, psychic or soul- 
ish, and mental dimensions of human personality will be 
set forth separately with a final section devoted to the 
spirit. The role of morality in the development of per- 
sonality will be clarified. 


I. Bopy 


Arnold B. Come. As is true in depth psychology today, 
the Hebrew thought in holistic terms is exemplified in the 
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concept of man as a totality. The Hebraic term for body 
or flesh (básar) not only reflects an understanding of the 
organic and biologic aspects of man but also reflects the 
presence of intentionality. In man's bodily dimension is 
found the potential to move in one of two directions— 
toward the things of this world (sarkikos) or toward the 
things of God, that is, spiritual things (pneumatikos). For 
the Hebrew, the body is the man, the person, in his basic 
stance or attitude toward life. Come points out that for 
Paul, as today for Sinnott, the bodilv dimension of man 
reflected a directional orientation. Flesh (básar) reflects 
this potentiality in a vague, diffused manner. It was later 
that Paul tried to overcome this Old Testament concept 
of human flesh as not distinct from soul, but as “the whole 
person considered from the view of his external physical 
existence.”* 

It was in the light of Paul's own experience of his rela- 
tion to Christ that his use of the Greek term for body 
(sóma) became invested with a “clear-cut, self-conscious 
actuality for the man-in-Christ.”* In trying to point to 
the insight concerning human nature that had come to 
light in Jesus Christ, Paul tried to go beyond the Hebrew 
idea of man as “incarnate soul” or “embodied spirit,” or 
the opposite view of man as an “animated body.” The 
term sóma, as used by Paul, points to the realization of 
true personality by “spirit” and not “soul.” Man's life is 
seen in two contrasting modes: as sóma psychikon—as 
perishable, weak, earthly, fleshly; or as soma pneumatikon 
—as imperishable, powerful, heavenly (I Cor. 15:30). For 
Paul, soma denoted man in his objectivity as person who 
stands in relation both to his creaturely nature and to 
God, his Creator. Summarizing this unity of body despite 
its duality, Come sees the body as the locale of the life 
of God and man together as it finds expression in the 
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dimension of spirit. This same thought was expressed 
about one hundred years ago by Søren Kierkegaard when 
he noted that man becomes most truly man, as spirit or 
self, when he becomes such while simultaneously being 
in his bodily or creaturely nature. 

Death, according to Greek thought, concerns the mortal 
flesh with the release of the immortal soul, while for the 
Hebrew the soul does not survive the body but drains 
away with the blood. Death is not extinction to the 
Hebrews, but constitutes the weakest form of life. While 
anything is remembered of a man, he is alive to that 
extent. Comparable to the Hebraic view of death as the 
state of complete weakness or impotence of life due to 
the loss of unity and vitality, Tillich would say it was the 
cessation of the power of life, the final end of the process 
of disintegration, the state of nonbeing triumphant over 
being. Death is always present in life, but while life lasts, 
being encompasses nonbeing. This is similar to the 
Hebraic concept of the weakening of the “ordered func- 
tioning of the whole.” 

It is man’s bodily dimension that makes it possible for 
him simultaneously to be spirit or person distinct from 
God while being in communion with God. As creature, 
man's body is one with all created being while it bears 
the imprint of the image of his Creator. Man's bodily 
nature possesses the stamp of the soul so that it also serves 
as the medium of expression and extension of the self or 
personality beyond the contours of the body to include 
the spoken word and possibly the written word and even 
ones offspring. A common flesh or a common parent 
points to the possession of a common soul, or life, or 
spirit.” 

This concept of the unity of body and soul is in con- 
trast to the Augustinian view which sees the soul using 
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the body and upon death of the body the soul is released 
from matter and is free for the contemplation of ideas.* 


Emil Brunner. For Brunner, the fact that man is created a 
bodily being points to two further facts. Through his 
bodily nature man belongs to the rest of creation and is 
by this fact separated from God. Man as body is a finite, 
determined being. Yet man is at the same time created 
in the image of God and this latter fact points to another 
fact—that man is called into being by the address of God. 
Because man is body, yet is also spirit, his human spiritu- 
ality is thus seen as a conditioned, and not an uncondi- 
tioned, spirituality. Brunner further clarifies the relation 
of the body to the moral, cognitive, and emotional aspects 
of the human personality when he states: 


Our will has as its basis, impulse, our thought, sense-percep- 
tion and imagination, our emotion, the feeling of pleasure and 
pain.* 


The body is seen as the ground of experience through 
which the psychological and spiritual dimensions manifest 
themselves. 


Paul Tillich. From an ontological viewpoint, Tillich de- 
fines spirit as power of being or power of life. Spirit is 
manifest in bodily form as “breath,” that which keeps 
life alive. He describes his concept as follows: 


Where there is breath, there is the power of life, where it 
vanishes, the power of life vanishes. As the power of life, 
spirit is not identical with the inorganic substratum which is 
animated by it; rather spirit is the power of animation itself 
and not a part added to the organic system.” 


Tillich conceives of the dimension of spirit being only 
potential in the organic and bodily dimension as mani- 
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fested in the dual processes of integration and disintegra- 
tion. These bodily processes are influenced by and influ- 
ence the psychic dimension as well as the dimension of 
spirit. The body, as the biological dimension in man, 
participates in the centered self and contributes to its 
individuality. 

By centeredness is meant the capacity of the individual 
in all its dimensions to react or respond as a whole to life. 
In the centered self there is present a process of reaching 
out and returning to itself. This process continues while 
life lasts. Tillich further describes man as finite body and 
as such is constituted by ambiguous life, that is, he pos- 
sesses at the same time both being and nonbeing. In other 
words, his body is in constant creative tension between 
- being and the threat of nonbeing, between life and death 
at every moment of his existence. 


Reinhold Niebuhr. Reinhold Niebuhr describes the unique 
relation which the body and soul have in relation to the 
self, or spirit. The self is seen as having two focuses— 
body and soul. The internal organic unity which the self 
has in relation to its body is seen in the distinction be- 
tween talking in terms of “my body” rather than “my 
property.” The self is conscious of this organic unity 
with its body which it can view objectively while it experi- 
ences the body at the same time. The manifestation of 
the spiritual dimension in the body, for Niebuhr, is found 
in the self's capacity to be aware of and at times to tran- 
scend the bodily appetites and needs in which it partici- 
pates. Bodily needs are seen within a larger framework of 
creative tension between immediate satisfactions and 
long-range goals. The self thus can carry on a dialogue 
with a fatigued body and an anxious mind, with a body 
demanding nourishment and a moral will which is urging 
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postponement until more conducive conditions prevail. 
In these dialogues the body, mind, and will become ob- 
jects for the self or spirit to judge, accuse or excuse, and 
to decide in what direction the person as a whole will 
move. Since the body is the seat of sexuality, man's whole- 
ness is not achieved on the basis of the soul being good 
and the flesh being evil, but rather, the good or evil is in 
the self or spirit. It is the evil spirit or soul that causes the 
good body to sin. It is not the natural appetites of the 
body that determine the action of man, but it is the self 
or spirit that determines how man will respond to such 
bodily needs. It is this internal dialogue which plays a 
role in determining how one person will encounter other 
persons. 


J. A. T. Robinson. Speaking to this same issue, J. A. T. 
Robinson draws the analogy of the reciprocal relations 
between wife and husband based on body as the source 
and carrier of sexual power. The wife does not have power 
over her own body but the husband, and similarly the 
husband has no power over his own body, but the wife 
(I Cor. 7:4). This reference reveals how the body, like 
flesh, does not simply mean something external to a man, 
something he has. Body is what a man is. 

Sexuality in man needs to be seen within the framework 
of the intentionality of the whole man, the person, self, 
or spirit. Niebuhr points out that sexuality in man is 
determined upon the intention of the self to enter into an 
“I-Thou” relation of mutuality with the other self or to 
enter into an “I-It” relation whereby the other's body is 
used for the satisfaction of one's own body. Here Robin- 
son comments that although the Hebrew had little interest 
or competence in psychology or physiology, the Hebraic 
anthropology or doctrine of man gives evidence of a deep 
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understanding of the theological truth of man's nature, of 
man seen within the context of the God-man relation. 
Robinson notes that because body for the Hebrew is the 
nearest equivalent to the current word “personality,” 
whatever is done reaches down to the very core of man's 
being. The body as carrier of sexual power is related to 
body as man's very self. This being rooted in body is 
bound to the powers which control the body while this 
same being as spirit can transcend the bodily powers and 
direct them to the service of the person as conscious and 
responsible creatures standing in relation to God. 

In contrast to these Hebraic and Christian concepts of 
body, Hellenistic thought distinguishes between form and 
matter with body as form imposed upon and giving defi- 
nition to stuff. Man is conceived in dualistic terms “as a 
soul (invisible, spiritual, essential ego) incarcerated in a 
frame of matter, from which it trusts eventually to be 
liberated.”* According to this Greek view, body is less 
essential to personality than soul. Another distinction be- 
tween Hebrew and Greek thought is found in the holistic 
concept of the former and the analytic concept of the 
latter as it differentiates the parts from the whole. To the 
Greeks man is soul and body, while to the Hebrews he is 
a psychosomatic unity, as flesh-animated-by-soul and not 
an incarcerated soul. 

In the light of these various interpretations of body, a 
description of soul will now be presented. 


II. Sou. 


Johannes Pedersen. Commencing with the Hebraic con- 
cept of soul (nephesh), the holistic understanding of the 
Israelite sees soul in man as a totality with a definite 
stamp. Body and soul are so united that the character- 
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istics of the body, both inner and outer, reveal the soul of 
a man. Pedersen gives this description: 


To the soul of a man pertains his appearance, his voice, the 
more or less hairy quality of his skin, his smell . . . also man- 
ner of acting, all that he has done, all that belongs to him. . . 

The soul is at the same time something visible and invisible.* 


A stark illustration of this graphic description of soul 
can be found in FrankPs account of those who participated 
in death camp experiences during World War II. Shorn 
of every vestige of their individuality as human beings by 
having their clothes and other belongings taken from 
them, their bodies shaved, their names substituted with 
numbers, men were revealed in their “naked existence.” 
Such psychological deprivation for some pointed to grad- 
ual disintegration of their human qualities until death 
claimed them, while for others it caused the spiritual 
dimension deep within the core of their beings to emerge 
as hope and to transcend by their very attitude these 
dehumanizing circumstances. It was the presence of this 
noetic or spiritual dimension, as Frankl calls it, which 
caused a few prisoners to triumph over their physical and 
psychological conditions and which led Frankl to his in- 
sight into man as a somatic-psychic-spiritual unity and 
not merely a psychosomatic unity. 

Pedersen further points to soul as giving man a definite 
stamp that emerges into a definite will and this will is seen 
as the whole tendency of the soul. For the Hebrew, the 
term heart” (lebh) is used for describing the inner char- 
acter and operating power of the soul, while spirit is the 
motive power of the soul. The spiritual dimension of the 
soul is thus characterized as the strength or power emanat- 
ing from it and, in turn, reacting upon it. Pedersen notes 
that the heart and spirit act upon the center (or soul) 
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and urge it in a certain direction. The spirit as motive 
power is conceived of as energy. 


Arnold B. Come. Come notes that Paul seldom used the 
Hebrew term nephesh because of its neutral connotation 
for the life or being of stones, animals, plants, or men. On 
the other hand, the Greek term for soul (psyche) has 
dualistic connotations when indicating an immortal soul 
as distinct from body or when indicating the naturalistic 
view of soul as relegated to “animal life” together with 
the mortal body. Rather, Paul saw man as basically 
somatic while passing from being sóma psychikon (poten- 
tiality ) to being sóma pneumatikon (actuality). The trans- 
formation of potentiality into actuality is reflected in the 
Scriptural reference to man born a living soul and be- 
coming a quickening spirit. 

Come presents the Biblical view of soul, which con- 
trasts to Western dualistic and intellectualistic views, 
when he points to the unconscious depths of the soul: 


The entire soul is a “depth of forces” never completely visible 
at once. It is strength and might that comes with a well- 
unified, functioning whole. Flesh and soul are not two dif- 
ferent entities but weakness and strength.3 


This definition reaches to the depth of man's somatic 
being while also recognizing its spiritual aspect. The 
Biblical view of man sees him as a unique soul at one with 
all other creatures, while the peculiar mark of the human 
soul is spirit, the image of God. 

The human soul, according to Hebraic thought, em- 
braces the depth and breadth of its sentient life, its vital 
organic continuity with the whole of being as it is ex- 
pressed through its various avenues of communication, or 
ways of knowing. Perceptions, from the Hebraic view, are 
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not the consciously formed and analytically apprehended 
images, but rather, the imprints of reality. Here again the 
part represents the whole. The power of the word is the 
power of the whole person uttering it. The “finger” of 
God, the “word” of God are Old Testament illustrations 
of the psychic power of the Person or Spirit of God. Any 
one organ of the body confronts the Hebrew with the 
soul of the person. 

Another aspect of soul, according to Old Testament in- 
sights, is the wide range and sustained quality of emo- 
tional states of which the human being is capable. By 
nature man is created for happiness, yet he suffers as he 
participates in love and hate, courage and fear, hope and 
despair. According to the forces determining his emo- 
tional state, his soul either expands or shrinks. 

A third aspect of soul, which Come points out, is the 
impact of desire on man’s emotional life. Through desire 
the volitional and purposive capacity of the soul plays its 
role. The presence of desire gives rise in man’s soul to 
images and ideas that create a demand for response. For 
the Hebrew, such images or ideas that rise up out of the 
soul are projections of the self, the person as a totality. 
Through this specifically human desiring, man becomes 
aware of self in the psychological sense and becomes 
conscious of self in the spiritual dimension. This confirms 
Tillich’s ontological approach to similar insights concern- 
ing man’s psychic capacity to develop inner awareness or 
self-awareness. Out of this sense of awareness of one’s 
self in the psychological realm arises the consciousness 
of self in the dimension of spirit, or, in particular, in 
person-to-person encounter. 

The human soul is distinguished from other souls or 
forms of life-principle in that man not only relates to his 
world and himself in various ways, but he is also aware 
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of his particular mode of relating to his world and out of 
this awareness emerges that which distinguishes the hu- 
man creature from all other creatures—consciousness. An- 
other Christian interpretation describes this consciousness 
as that spiritual power to which man looks for assistance 
and which is at the same time the deepest reality in his 
own soul. 


H. Wheeler Robinson. H. Wheeler Robinson describes in 
greater detail the relation of soul to body when under the 
sway of spirit. Robinson sees the soul as open to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. In the human-divine en- 
counter Robinson notes: 


Consciousness with its psychical and ethical implicates is not 
concentrated in the head, or in any central organ, but is dif- 
fused through all the members, the flesh itself being a psychi- 
cal entity. Each part of the body, hand or foot or eye or ear, 
has its own quasi-independence and moral quality, which it is 
asked to surrender to the one animating and controlling Spirit, 
the new soul of the body.** 


Soul is thus conceived as the all-embracing dynamic 
flux of life within man as he encounters that which is 
deepest within himself and that which is ultimate and 
toward which he aspires as a self-conscious, responsive 
person. 


Emil Brunner. Wholeness or unity in personal being, or 
personality, is clearly examined by Brunner, who main- 
tains that the human being is created as a body-soul en- 
tity with each dimension making its full and rich con- 
tribution. There is no dichotomous or trichotomous aspect 
in the development of the person as a whole. The corporeal 
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personal existence characterizes human creatureliness, not 
the mortal in contrast with a “higher” part. While the 
spirit (reason, heart) operates in relation to God, the soul 
is seen as the life-principle which connects all that lives. 
The soul needs to be understood as the life-principle of 
both the body and spirit, man's corporeal and personal 
being. The distinguishing aspect of the human soul in 
contrast to other souls is that it is from the beginning dis- 
posed for acts of the spirit which are recognized as reason, 
heart, or creative acts. Thus the psychical element deter- 
mines both man's spiritual and his natural existence. 

The neglect of the spiritual life can cause life to relapse 
to the animal or natural sphere, while the emphasis in the 
intellectual realm can result in the alienation of the rich 
contents of the psychic element, including the vitality 
hidden in the unconscious depths of the soul. Brunner 
likens personality to an iceberg of which one tenth ap- 
pears above the surface as consciousness emerging out 
of the unconscious depths, which constitute the remain- 
ing nine tenths of man's being. Brunner sees the need for 
a restoration of the connection between the personal life 
and the created life of man. The human spirit needs to 
reach down to the unconscious roots of the soul to bring 
its rich content to life in intellectual and artistic expres- 
sion and in more practical forms of work and service. 
Brunner sees the personal (spiritual) life being filled with 
the vital force if a highly abstract intellectuality and a 
morbidly sensitive sexuality are not to develop. For- 
Brunner, “human instinct must become will, imagination 
must become thought, perception must become feeling.” 
Brunner does recognize that the development from the 
psychical plane to the personal, the conscious, plane will 
be accompanied by some loss of vitality, vigor, and ele- 
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mental fullness, yet the person who develops most fully 
in mind and spirit will also be most full in soul. 


Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. The vital role that images can 
play in man's life is described by Stinnette, who sees the 
soul, or self, as a dynamic, changing reality that points to 
commitment to those images by which a person lives. He 
sees the growing child’s capacity to become a person 
crucially affected by the quality of touch and the kind of 
relationships which those caring for him reveal. The child 
actually pours himself into his hero's images. The images 
the caring adults present to the young child become those 
images by which he lives and into which he grows. This 
psychic capacity in the human being is conceived as soul 
which refers to the uniqueness of the person in depth. 
The search for wholeness is achieved only through the 
struggles of the soul whereby man comes to himself by 
claiming himself in the concrete—in his body and soul, 
his emotions and feelings. In the final analysis, man's 
wholeness is found in his confrontation of his real self as 
being in the image and likeness of God.” 


Victor White. The powerful role of imagination in deter- 
mining human behavior is as yet a comparatively un- 
tapped area of study. Man’s imagination, according to 
White, not only molds history but constitutes one of its 
most powerful ingredients. The mediating of the unknown 
to consciousness is made possible through the images 
which arise out of the sense perceptions and actions of the 
organs of the human body. White makes this analysis: 

We should be quite mistaken to picture this as an abnormal 


interference of spirit with natural physical or biological proc- 
esses in St. Thomas’s mind and the interpenetration of spirit 
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(Pneuma) and life (Bios) and nature (Physis) and soul 
(Psyche) was part and parcel of the normal order of things, 
even though not all its manifestations in human consciousness 
were directly concerned with the transcendence of the created 
order altogether.” 


Here we see the- relevance of what White says about 
a specific approach to an understanding of man: 


Whether we go on to say that the instruments of spiritual 
purposes are radically biological, or that the purposes of bio- 
logical processes are ultimately spiritual, depends on the point 
of view which we take as our starting point.» 


White contributes Aristotelian and Thomistic insights 
concerning the human soul. Aristotle maintains, as does 
Jung for this century, that “psyche” is ascribed to what is 
alive as distinct from what is dead. That which distin- 
guishes the live body from the dead body is movement, 
change, process. Characteristic of movement in the soul, 
or psyche, is that it moves or changes itself, and such 
changes occur not only when acted upon by other agents 
or forces, but by its own forces by which it nourishes, con- 
serves, repairs, and reproduces itself, as is true in the vege- 
tative realm. 

In animals there appear higher forms of self-transmuta- 
tion such as locomotion, sensation, memory, fantasy, and 
corresponding forms of desire or appetite. In man there 
is also mind (nous) which is marked by what White 
describes as 


the power of transcending his own mechanically conditioned 
organism altogether, of forming conceptions which likewise 
transcend material spatio-temporal limitations, and the con- 
ceiving of, arguing to, affirmations about reality which lies 
beyond sense-perceptions entirely.” 
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In contrast to Plato, who sees man as soul, and the soul 
as the godlike mind (nous) with body as its prison 
house, Aristotle sees man as essentially body as well as 
soul but with a divine and immortal principle dwelling in 
the soul. Man is act and potency, being and becoming, 
and is subject and object which are knowable only as 
functions of one another. 

The human psyche not only animates the body but also 
makes and becomes the whole world through the power 
of mind (nous) which Aristotle conceives as part of the 
psyche. The mind is constituted by potency, while the 
psyche is the actuality of a living body, and is inseparable 
from it. 

The activity of the mind is conceived of as immaterial 
and independent of space-time conditions. According to 
White, the implications of Aristotle's concept points to 
the immortality of the human psyche and the mind as 
literally divine or only relatively divine or godlike. 

It is Aquinas who resolves the philosophical prob- 
lem of man as Aristotle left it by providing a theological 
solution. Man's true end and completion is not attainable 
by man himself, but is only given to man as a divine gift 
in the form of eternal life. Faith and reason need to join 
together if man is to receive the divine gift of love. Thom- 
istic thought conceives mind (nous) as godlike in its 
threefold functioning in memory, understanding, and 
love. A more detailed treatment of mind is presented in 
the following section. 


III. MinD 


It is of interest to note that the Hebrew has no word 
comparable to our word “think.” Instead, man as a totality 
responds with his whole being and this holistic response 
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is captured in the term to “know.” For the Hebrew, to 
know embraces complete understanding of that which is 
to be known. To “know” a person means to know that 
person fully, including sexually, psychically, and spiritu- 
ally. To hear a voice or see the written word of a person 
is to know the person in the full resonance of his person- 
ality. This knowing involves the total person and not 
merely his mind, but all his senses are involved in this 
total perception. 

The Thomistic concept of mind, based on the Greek 
term (nous), possesses a transcendent and spiritual qual- 
ity which is rooted in the psyche, or soul. This close unity 
of mind and soul points to the implication of the presence 
of vitality emerging out of the unconscious depths of the 
human being and arising into consciousness. 


Paul Tillich. Tillich reveals his concern about mind as 
currently used with its connotation of cold intellectuality 
as a replacement for the term “spirit.” His own words 
describe the history of the change in concept: 


One of the unfortunate consequences of the intellectualization 
of man’s spiritual life was that the word “spirit” was lost and 
replaced by mind or intellect, and that the element of vitality 
which is present in “spirit” was separated and interpreted as 
an independent biological force. Man was divided into a 
bloodless intellect and a meaningless vitality. The middle 
ground between them, the spiritual soul in which vitality and 
intentionality are united, was dropped. ... But in man nothing 
is “merely spiritual.” Every cell of his body participates in his 
freedom and spirituality, and every act of his spiritual crea- 
tivity is nourished by his vital dynamics.*” 


Mind, according to Tillich, is seen as the consciousness 
of man in relation to his surroundings and to himself, in- 
cluding awareness, perception, and intention. As such, 
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mind in man is related to the universals in perception and 
intention, and is structurally determined by reason. Rea- 
son, in turn, is the principle of form by which both reality 
and mind are structured. The dimension of spirit embraces 
reason together with eros (passion, imagination ). Reason, 
or reasoning, is seen as one of the potentialities in the 
cognitive sphere of man's spirit. Because soul, mind, and 
reason are aspects of the dimension of spirit in man and 
need to be understood as such for a doctrine of man, 
Tillich sees that it is a theological necessity to restore this 
term “spirit” to its rightful place today. 


Victor White. As previously noted by White in his dis- 
cussion of soul, the Thomistic concept of mind possessing 
transcendental qualities, and with the soul, or psyche, as 
its foundation, points to the implications of the presence 
of vitality in mind. The vitality that emerges out of the 
unconscious depths of the human being and rises into con- 
sciousness is reflected in man's mental processes. In oppo- 
sition to this view is the earlier Platonic view of the im- 
mortality of the soul, with its rational spiritual expression 
imprisoned in a mortal body. 


Emil Brunner. Another explanation for this confusion in 
the current concept of mind points to the fragmentation 
of man's nature as seen in references to the impersonality 
of reason and the necessity of objectivity in intellect. 
Brunner traces this current confusion to the severing of 
the created unity in human nature which has resulted in 
dividing man into two selves—the active, rational self, 
which thinks and wills, and the passive self of feeling, 
with feeling being viewed as the center or focus of the 
irrational component of man's nature. The chill of reason 
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is set off in contrast to the warmth of feeling. Brunner 
maintains that this schism reflects man's revolt against 
God, and consequently his rebellion against his own 
created nature. Mind today stands for the capacity to 
develop abstract reasoning, thus severing the theoretical 
and the practical. This impersonal character of reason im- 
plies the severance of reason from feeling. This broken 
unity within man is reflected in modern man's passion for 
thinking the infinite in thought which causes him to con- 
ceive his world in a mechanical framework. His percep- 
tions are divorced from their ground in the senses. 


IV. SPIRIT 


Following the discussions on body, soul, and mind, with 
their relevance to an understanding of the concept of 
spirit today, the focus will now be placed on spirit itself. 


Paul Tillich. Tillich sees the dimension of spirit in man 
potentially in the biological realm, including the inor- 
ganic and organic functions, and also potentially in the 
psychological realm, but actually appearing in man’s 
cognitive, moral, aesthetic, and emotional functions. Of 
significance here is Tillich’s view of religion as the dimen- 
sion of depth in all these functions and not as a separate 
aspect of man’s nature alongside of his cognitive, moral, 
emotional, and aesthetic components.* For Tillich, spirit 
transcends the concept of soul “in range, in structure, and 
especially dynamics.””” 

Spirit is seen in potential in the organic and biological 
processes of integration and disintegration. Spirit is also 
potential in the psychological dimension and appears as 
inner awareness, or self-awareness. In his organic and 
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biological areas man shares with other animal creatures 
the same capacities for integration and disintegration, as 
also in the common psychic capacity for awareness. Only 
man is known to achieve consciousness. In man this con- 
sciousness manifests itself as self-consciousness. Whether 
spirit is actually in other forms of life is not as yet known, 
but it has so far been recognized only in man. 

The relevance of self-consciousness to the realization of 
this spiritual dimension in man, to the search for selfhood 
or personhood, is seen in clearer light in Tillich’s descrip- 
tion of the human being as “a separated, self-centered, in- 
dividualized, incomparable, free, self-determining self.” 
Spirit is characterized by each of these descriptive adjec- 
tives. Out of the psychic dimension emerges the dimen- 
sion of spirit and this occurs only in a person-to-person 
relationship, or as Tillich puts it, in the personal-com- 
munal realm. Because spirit is unique to man, it can only 
come into being in encounter of self with self, person with 
person, or ultimately the human self in encounter with 
God, as Spiritual Presence. 

The term “self-centered” is of particular importance 
when seen from a theological rather than a psychological 
view. Tillich sees all living being as centered, that is, as 
participating in the continuous process of reaching out 
and returning to itself. In man centeredness is structurally 
given. This means that man in the multidimensional struc- 
ture of his personality possesses the capacity to confront 
all contents of his world and to a degree understand their 
essential nature or being. This power to take in all con- 
tents and to assimilate them and integrate them into 
man’s centered self does not include the capacity to under- 
stand fully the other self—the human being who stands 
before him in the mystery of his uniqueness and singu- 
larity. 
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In the encounter of person with person, man confronts 
his own limitations as a centered self because of the 
other's centered self which cannot be assimilated or taken 
into his own structured center. Although one self can 
influence another self with the possibility of transforming, 
reforming, or deforming the other, it still remains that the 
centeredness of the other cannot be assimilated into one's 
own self. Spirit in man is seen as free, separated, in- 
dividualized, incomparable, self-determining, as respon- 
sive but not as surrendering. Yet Tillich points to the 
paradox in man that the more openness of self or spirit to 
the self or spirit of others, that is, the more self-relatedness 
a being has, the more it is able to participate in the com- 
munity of selves or persons. The significance of this is that 
only in continuous encounter with other persons can the 
human being become and remain a person.** 

It is in the process of self-integration that power of 
being and the meaning of being are reflected, while the 
alternative process of disintegration reflects the power of 
nonbeing and the consequent meaning of nonbeing. It is 
spirit in the human being which determines the degree of 
power of his being and the meaning of his being, which, 
in turn, determine the capacity of the self to assimilate 
that which it can into itself; otherwise it withdraws into 
itself when it has overstepped its own limits or if other 
beings force it to withdraw. This dual process points to 
the ambiguity of the human being. God, as Being, is 
unambiguous life which does not possess the threat of 
nonbeing. 

The threat to this power of being can produce a height- 
ened integrative response to such a challenge or its op- 
posite—a disintegrative response causing withdrawal or 
apathy. The self, or person as a whole, responds and in the 
particular mode of responding, integrative or disintegra- 
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tive processes are activated not only in the personal or 
spiritual dimension but also the effects are evident in the 
psychological, biological, and organic dimensions, each 
with its particular subsystems. 

Spirit in man leads toward integration or disintegration 
of all his subsystems, but is manifest in self-integration or 
wholeness of the person, or its opposite—self-disintegra- 
tion or disunity of the person. The self-integration of life, 
according to Tillich, involves the sacrifice of the possible 
(potentiality) for the real (actuality), or of the real 
(actuality ) for the possible (potentiality). In other words, 
personality is being in the continuous process of becoming. 

For Tillich, morality plays a crucial role in man's achiev- 
ing his personal self in the dimension of spirit. In man 
complete centeredness is given structurally but not actu- 
ally, therefore, man is responsible for actualizing his self, 
the structured being given him, in freedom and through 
destiny. Man becomes his true or real self through a moral 
act. Tillich conceives of morality as that act whereby that 
which is potential in man becomes actual in personality. 
In other words, morality is the actualization of that which 
is potential in man as experienced and expressed in per- 
sonality. It is the act of the whole person in realizing his 
truth. 

It is in the relation of one self, or person, with another 
self, or person, that consciousness of the self comes into 
being. In other words, man can relate to all things as 
objects, but in the encounter of person with person the 
other must be regarded as a subject. It is the other self 
which determines the limitations of each person as self. 
Spirit in man is this consciousness of self and the unique- 
ness of the other self. Because he experiences this unity 
of power of his own being with meaning of his own being, 
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man knows himself as spirit, and because of this, he is 
able to express the revelatory experience of Other, “God 
present” in terms of Spirit or Spiritual Presence.” 

In this human-divine encounter Tillich describes the 
process whereby the divine Spirit “breaks into” the human 
spirit and drives the human spirit out of itself, thus the 
inflow of the divine Spirit is the outflow of the human 
spirit. This means that the human spirit, as finite life or 
being, is grasped by Holy Spirit, by being which is infinite, 
ultimate, and unconditional. The bounds of the finite 
being are transcended by infinite being. This ecstatic ex- 
perience does not destroy the centeredness of the inte- 
grated human self, but it does something the human self 
could not do by itself: it creates unambiguous life when it 
takes hold of the human spirit. The usual state of creative 
tension in man between the creative and destructive 
forces, between love and fear, and between potentiality 
and actuality is for an ecstatic moment resolved. Man 
reaches his deepest and highest potential in this divine- 
human encounter. This is evidenced in the elevation of 
the intellect or will to a strength not possible within the 
ordinary structure of the person. 

Spirit in man is always personal and the capacity of hu- 
man spirit to be grasped by Holy Spirit is the result of 
faith by which the human self receives power from be- 
yond itself to become a deeper and richer self. Tillich calls 
this spiritual process inspiration, that is, breathing into, 
and infusion, that is, pouring into. Infusion is the central 
concept describing the relation of Holy Spirit to human 
spirit. The human self becomes like that by which it is 
grasped ultimately. Thus the moral imperative of the 
human being is to become like Him who is present with 
him, the Spiritual Presence. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr. Approaching an understanding of spirit 
also through the use of the term “self,” Reinhold Niebuhr 
describes the human being as the only creature that talks 
to itself and can stand outside of itself while accusing or 
excusing its own actions and even itself. Niebuhr sees 
man involved in three kinds of dialogue—with his own 
self, with his neighbors, and with God. The dialogue of 
the self with itself reveals man’s freedom over nature. The 
self is more than rational mind, it is a self with different 
focuses—body and soul. The relationship of body, mind, 
soul, and spirit is described in Niebuhr's own words: 


The self is a particular self not because it is in a particular 
body but because of an internal relation it has to its body as 
to its consciousness which makes the idea of “my body” dif- 
ferent from “my property.” There is an organic unity in every 
animal organism which is usually described as its “soul.” The 
self is “soul” insofar as it has an experience of the unity. But 
the self is more than soul insofar as it can think of its body 
as an object even while it has an inner experience of the bodily 
organic unity.® 


The spiritual dimension is here described as the unity 
of man as both subject and object, which Niebuhr calls 
self. The self is that which consciously knows and judges 
the operations or actions of its own mind and body, while 
at the same time it participates in these mental and 
physical experiences. In agreement with Tillich, Niebuhr 
traces the confusion concerning the body-mind dichotomy 
or the body-mind-soul trichotomy to a mistake of philos- 
ophy to equate the self as subject with mind and the self 
as object with either body or the body-soul unity. 

Niebuhr notes the role played by the will with its reso- 
lute rule of the impulses and at the same time its capacity 
to reassure its “anxious mind.” Such internal dialogue re- 
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veals not only the transcendent unity of spirit, or self, 
with body and mind, but also the ultimate freedom of the 
self over its inner divisions. The spirit or self with its 
transcendent quality stands above its functions and 
capacities while at the same time proving its relation to 
them. The self is more complex than mind and has a more 
integral and discrete existence. 

The internal dialogue of the self takes place on different 
levels: between the self as involved in its responsibilities 
and affections and the self that observes these activities; 
between the self in the grip of immediate necessities and 
biological urges and the self as organizer of long-range 
purposes; between the self in the context of a set of 
loyalties and the self in the grip of contrasting claims and 
responsibilities. The same self is seen in the dialogue of 
various personae. 

Niebuhr describes the self in dialogue with the other 
self, or neighbor. In such encounters two conditions come 
into being—self-fulfillment and self-giving. One self in 
dialogue faces the other self as a mystery which can never 
be fully penetrated in that the internal life of the other 
cannot be fully understood, despite being similar in form 
while dissimilar in content. Self-fulfillment is achieved 
through the gift of self to the other. The self that sees the 
other as an instrument for its own purposes and as a 
completion for its incompleteness establishes an “it” rela- 
tion. 

In contrast to using the other as a mere instrument 
there is the establishment of the relation of mutual de- 
pendence which brings satisfaction to each self without 
using the other. A relation of mutual helpfulness is estab- 
lished on the drawing out of one self into the life of the 
other usually in the context of mutual love. This reciproc- 
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ity is an essential characteristic of mutuality in the rela- 
tionship while it provides the uniqueness of each self's 
gifts. The otherness of the neighbor's self sets the limits of 
the self's expansiveness. Calculation is replaced by mutu- 
ality of love. Due to the presence of an element of reserva- 
tion and reverence which marks the uniqueness of each 
partner in dialogic relation, each relationship is very 
unique. While each self is a unique center of life, it is 
indeterminately “open” to other selves. This relation of 
two selves, each of which regards the other as “thou,” 
possesses a timeless or eternal quality. It gives evidence of 
the capacity of finite beings to reach toward infinity. 


H. Wheeler Robinson. Explaining spirit in another way, 
Robinson suggests that, growing out of his own experi- 
ence, man's ordinary consciousness of self is of such a 
nature that he postulates something called “spirit” in order 
to explain it and the only proof of such a postulate is that 
man cannot do without it and also it does explain con- 
sciousness. Robinson maintains that the highest revela- 
tion of Spirit is found in human personality, as most fully 
revealed in Christ. When he states that “human person- 
ality is seen to be spiritual; Spirit is seen to be personal,” 
personality is conceived as belonging to the very nature 
of Spirit, wherein both its form and historical content are 
seen in the human personality of Christ. 

Robinson points out that the Hebraic use of the term 
“spirit,” with its focus on the relation of man to God and 
in particular the active presence of God in human con- 
sciousness, might seem to be narrower than the Greek 
use of the term pneuma. Spirit is here conceived as power 
in a theological sense, that is, as it is experienced in man 
as a result of the presence of the Spirit of God. The Greek 
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term pneuma points to the immanental quality of man’s 
aspirations toward the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
Spiritual presence and power in man brings a more com- 
prehensive unity, increased vitality and power, a new rela- 
tion to men, and a sense that all things are now possible. 
In short, spirit carries forth the making of personality to 
larger dimensions. Personality, therefore, cannot be ex- 
plained by something lower than, or less than, itself, thus 
it points to a higher plane of reality for its explanation. 
Robinson suggests that it is only man’s consciousness of 
this higher reality in his own life which enables him to 
postulate a dimension in human personality which is most 
fully described in the term “spiritual.” 


Emil Brunner. For Brunner, the distinctive fact of man 
created in the image of God points to the fact that the 
human creature is called into being by the address of 
God and man has spirit only as a result of his being so 
addressed. The image of God in man makes it possible 
for man to hear the creative Word of God, and to answer 
it—or not to answer it. According to Brunner, the spirit, 
the human self, does not exist of itself and is not autono- 
mous, but is realized only in relation to the divine Thou. 
Man’s unity despite his duality is seen in the contrast of 
his bodily nature which determines him as a finite and 
limited being to his spiritual nature which constitutes him 
as a free being. He is this free being because of his rela- 
tionship to God, because of his responsibility to answer 
the address of God, and because of his being destined for 
self-determination. Human spirituality is thus a condi- 
tioned, and not an unconditioned, spirituality. 

With regard to the question whether man’s nature is 
dichotomous or trichotomous, Brunner suggests that such 
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a question is pointless in the light of the Biblical concept 
of personality which he describes as follows: 


The same human being who has been created by God has 
physical, psychical, and spiritual functions. . . . There is no 
anima immortalis, but only a personality, destined by God for 
eternity, a person who is body-soul-spirit, who dies as a whole, 
and is raised as a whole.® 


Brunner describes the spirit as that in which the rela- 
tion to God, truth, and law operates, while the soul is that 
which connects all that lives, including the living body. 
The soul is not only the life-principle of the body but 
also the life-principle of the spirit. The human soul, in 
contrast to the animal soul, is disposed from the beginning 
for acts of the spirit, and thus for all personal life. The 
constitution of the soul and of the body must be seen in 
relation to the personality as a whole. In contrast to hu- 
man personality, God, as divine personality, is pure actu- 
ality, and, therefore, has no soul and no body. 

Brunner notes the real personal deprivation suffered 
when the conscious mental life divorces itself from the 
richness of the unconscious depths of the soul. He suggests 
that the specifically human life (life of spirit) needs to 
work out its own laws as distinct from the laws of nature. 
By denying its creaturely origin the spiritual life becomes 
devoid of the vitality it needs; its rationality destroys life 
and corrupts instincts. Harmony is needed among its 
several components—body, mind, soul, and spirit—if the 
human personality is to achieve its potential. Brunner 
thinks it is no accident that the Bible describes the “heart” 
and not the “head” as the center of the person. 

For this study, Brunner clarifies the fact that the specifi- 
cally human element in man is not there from the very 
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outset, either in the infant or even in the embryo or the 
fertilized ovum, but it develops in connection with and 
in a certain parallel to bodily and psycho-physical devel- 
opment. Brunner finds support for this view of spirit in 
Scripture (1 Cor. 15:45), which states that man is first a 
living soul (psychikos) and not a quickening spirit 
(pneumatikos); that is, that the fully human element is 
not present from the outset, but that it is added to that 
which first exists. The infant, just as he is not able to use 
human speech, is not capable of understanding the Word 
of God. Brunner further points out that this human ele- 
ment in man, whether in the formal or in the material 
sense, is never to be understood by the idea of develop- 
ment; rather, it is something that we learn to know only 
in the process of development. The process of growth is 
revealed in all functions—bodily, mental, and spiritual. 


George S. Hendry. In contrast to Brunner, Hendry sees 
man as possessing a created spirit which is not to be 
thought of as a fragment of the Spirit of God or of some 
element in which God and man participate. Created spirit 
in man is the image of God, of the divine Spirit. Hendry 
makes a distinction between man as an “ensouled body,” 
revealing along with all living creatures his existential 
dependence on God, and man in his personal relation to 
God which can be realized only at the level of spirit. The 
former condition of man as “ensouled body” is inherent 
in his structure as a creaturely being, while his relation to 
God as a result of the presence of spirit within him is 
achieved by a free and conscious act on man’s part. 
Man's freedom is a structured freedom because the 
freedom of human spirit cannot be separated from the 
structure of the soul. Spirit in man implies his ability to 
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encounter spirit in its own medium and thus Hendry finds 
the only intelligible solution to the question of man’s 
nature to be found in the endowment of man with created 
spirit. Although this creaturely spirit has the true goal of 
its aspiration in God, it is, as spirit, free to accept its 
direction toward God or to reject this goal and thus choose 
an “encounter with nothingness.” 

Because Hendry sees spirit as the principle of freedom 
based upon the fact that man's relation to God is always 
a relation in freedom, his description of the role of grace 
in the human-divine encounter provides important in- 
sights for this study. In opposition to the Augustinian con- 
cept of the irresistible force which constitutes grace, 
Hendry points out that the grace of Christ does not “over- 
ride man’s freedom, it respects it, it engages it to the full 
extent, it bows before it, because it is the only way in 
which a real relation, that is, a personal relation between 
God and man can be realized.” According to Hendry, 
God does not treat man as an object nor unman him, 
but God accommodates himself to man by engaging him as 
a free subject and bringing him into a personal relation 
with himself. It is this gracious relation which makes pos- 
sible a personal relation. A relation is thus seen as personal 
only when man is approached as a “thou,” as a subject 
whose freedom is respected. This insight marks one of 
the significant contributions from theological anthro- 
pology. 

Spirit as the principle of freedom possesses two char- 
acteristics—openness and receptivity. Human spirit is 
seen as the organ of man’s encounter with the Spirit of 
God, yet the presence of this human spirit in man does 
not assure a relation to God’s Spirit, but only the possibil- 
ity of its being received as a gift from God. For Hendry, 
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man's capacity to receive the gift of divine Spirit is iden- 
tified with his capacity for self-transcendence in the form 
of self-knowledge. Man possesses the capacity to be open 
to that which can transcend himself and it is this faculty 
of self-transcendence which provides man the freedom to 
relate himself knowingly to that which is beyond himself. 

Man designated as “natural” man (psychikos) is not 
conceived as man lacking constitutionally this capacity to 
receive Spirit, but rather, through misuse of this capacity 
he receives the spirit of the world. Spirit in man is seen 
as choosing the direction toward which the person moves 
whether on the physical level or the psychological level, 
or primarily on the spiritual level. In contrast to Brunner, 
Hendry posits a structural or ontological relation as al- 
ways existing between God and man if the term “creature” 
is to have any real meaning. Created spirit is distinct from 
the immanence of God's Spirit. 


Karl Barth. Barth’s contribution is found in his descrip- 
tion of man who exists because he has spirit. Man is not 
a being who is “self-grounded, self-based, self-constituted, 
and self-maintained.”® Man exists only as he is grounded, 
constituted, and maintained by God. In other words, man 
is only man as he is established by God as soul and body 
and is maintained in this unity by God. Man remains man 
even in his deepest fall and also in death as man within 
the hand and power of God. Because he is created for a 
covenant relationship of grace, man is that creature who 
is called to responsibility before God and his constitution 
corresponds to this calling. In contrast to Tillich, Barth 
sees the transcendental determination of man's constitu- 
tion as an act or operation of God, who freely relates to 
man, and not on the basis of a potency conceded to him. 
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It is, rather, on the basis of an event willed, decided, and 
effected by God that man comes to be grounded in every 
moment of his existence. Barth’s concept of spirit is 


described: 


Man has spirit. By putting it in this way we describe the spirit 
as something that comes to man, something not essentially his 
own, but to be received by him, . . . something that totally 
limits his constitution and thus totally determines it. . . . Spirit 
is, in the most general sense, the operation of God upon His 
creature, and especially the movement of God towards man. 
Spirit is thus the principle of man’s relation to God, of man’s 
fellowship with Him. Spirit ...is . . . an action or attitude of 
the Creator in relation to His creation.® 


Spirit as the principle and power of the life of the 
whole man is to be sought in both the soul and body and 
at the same time above and beyond them. Speaking in 
terms of real man, Barth sees man as a being who reveals 
gratitude in the gracious presence and assistance of the 
other and in particular the basic relation of the finite 
creature with his gracious Creator. The creature is seen as 
incapable of existing without being in movement toward 
the source of its existence. It is the creature’s openness to- 
ward the other which calls forth the gracious encounter 
with the Creator, whereby by placing complete trust in 
God in the responsible personal act of a subject, the 
creature is summoned to become himself. This casting of 
man’s trust upon God is nothing more or less than the 
being of man as his act in gratitude. To be grateful is to 
recognize as well as to receive, accept, and enjoy a bene- 
fit. It is thus understood as a good which one could not 
take or perform for oneself, but has been received and has 
happened to one. 

What this study recognizes as happening in the life 
lived in the spirit, Barth describes as a relationship that 
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arises when a genuine benefit calls forth thanks and gen- 
uine thanks are given in response to a benefit. In this 
relationship that which is created by one person can only 
be accepted by the other and not canceled but continually 
received. The “I am” of man can only be affirmed by a 
consequent affirmation of “God is.” Life in spirit, in en- 
counter, is the history of gift-giving and gift-receiving. 
Man can only say “I am” if he is an active and acting sub- 
ject in relation to another or to God as Being. It is the 
human or divine Other whose gracious presence makes it 
possible for a being to become his true self. “The respon- 
sibility of man before God is a personal responsibility... . 
It has the character of the freedom which God imparts to 
it.” Thus Barth describes how man, whose being is 
grounded in this God who intervenes for man, has his 
nature as a personally responsible being disclosed and 
undergirded by God in his relation to man. This char- 
acter of freedom in the Spirit cannot be taken away from 
man, nor can it change the being of man into something 
else. Only as man knows that God alone is free and that 
he, man, has been posited by God as a being, is man, as 
this being, also free. Man’s freedom, according to Barth, 
is a freedom by virtue of the relation existing between 
God and man. 

Barth does not conceive man as human spirit, for God 
as Holy Spirit communicates downward to man and sum- 
mons him into being. The unique mark of man’s humanity 
is his freedom given him by God. Man is only truly free 
as this freedom is lived out and exercised in the act of 
responsibility before God, which includes man’s knowl- 
edge, obedience, and asking in relation to God. For Barth, 
“man is subject as he posits himself and therefore not as 
he surrenders himself.””* Man is seen as the free creature 
of God, as the subject who is posited by God for free 
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self-positing, and as the recipient of the divine gift, and is 
himself in his creaturely sphere no less than God is him- 
self in his sphere. 

When man as subject chooses and wills in obedience, 
he commits himself in the totality of his being and in his 
selfhood to be claimed by God. This human act of leaving 
his present state to move toward becoming what he shall 
be is an act of a free subject. Man achieves his selfhood 
by exercising this freedom in the Spirit in a personal act 
of responsibility. Of particular significance is Barth’s 
clarification of the being of man viewed as history rather 
than as a state. The being of man does not develop from 
one state to another, but emerges out of the historical 
event. Being is seen in relation, the nature of which 
Barth describes as follows: 


This is something which comes to it from without. It is some- 
thing which transcends the limited sphere of its own possibil- 
ities, which constitutes it a creature, that is not abandoned 
to itself and its own arbitrary desires or fate, but stands in a 
relation to that superior reality without, to God its Creator 
so that it is what it is in virtue of this relation.” 


Barth further explains the dynamics of this personal 
history by describing how the Creator in gracious concern 
for the creature comes to it as helper. In the human act 
of receiving the Creator, the creature acquires his own 
being as man. He is as he is called or summoned. Barth 
notes that real man is he who is summoned, who hears 
the Word, who is awakened by the Word, and who re- 
sponds. Thus to be summoned is to be called out of one- 
self and beyond oneself. Man is summoned to offer him- 
self and to place himself at the disposal of God and for 
this he is strengthened and empowered. In this natural 
human act man posits himself as an active and free sub- 
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ject. The character of human freedom is for Barth the 
most profound and comprehensive aspect of real man. 
The term “real man” is synonymous with “personality” as 
H. Wheeler Robinson uses it. 

Comparable to Buber's concept of “man in relation,” 
Barth describes the “thou” components in his concept of 
“being in encounter.” Being in encounter is man seen in 
his uniqueness and completeness. The one “sees” the other 
in depth, as subject not as object. A second character- 
istic is to be found in the capacity to hear him who ad- 
dresses one. Depth of hearing is implied in the encounter 
of one being with another. The third characteristic is the 
offer of help by one toward another being. Man as finite 
being can be with another to help, to render assistance. It 
is only the being of Christ who can be described as a 
being for the other. The fourth attribute is found in the 
capacity to render the first three acts in gratitude. 


Chapter V 


Identification of the 
Dimension of Spirit in the Young Child 


N THE LIGHT of the insights concerning spirit as 
seen from the viewpoints of the various disciplines, the 
focus of this study will now be placed upon the family for 
indications of the presence of this dimension of spirit in 
the parents and the emergence of spirit in the child during 
the first five years of life. In order to provide a structure 
for this exploration into the spiritual dimension of per- 
sonality, the first three criteria which Erikson” desig- 
nates as essential traits to be developed in the young child 
will be used. These criteria include the basic sense of 
trust or mistrust, the sense of autonomy or shame and 
doubt, and the sense of initiative or guilt. 

This study will use the same periods of the life-span which 
Erikson designates for each of these criteria of a healthy 
personality. Infancy covers the first year of life when the 
sense of trust is essential for optimal growth and develop- 
ment. The sense of autonomy appears in the second and 
third years, although it is already present yet not domi- 
nant during the infancy period. Initiative comes into 
greater prominence during the fourth and fifth years of 
a child's life. 

These psychological criteria—trust, autonomy, and 
initiative—will be examined for their implications for 
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the spiritual dimension of personality. Erikson’s presenta- 
tion from a psychoanalytic basis designates these first 
three periods of psychosexual development in the child's 
life by the modal terms oral, anal, and genital. In con- 
trast to this interpretation of these three developmental 
periods, this study suggests that these criteria be seen in 
terms of their meaning for the dimension of spirit, for 
personhood, for selfhood. 

The spiritual dimension of personality will be seen 
within a historical perspective but also as itself a history. 
This means that the dimension of spirit is not conceived 
as merely participating in a developmental process, that 
is, of necessarily developing from one state to another 
state. The historical approach is based upon the premise 
that the dimension of spirit, personhood, selfhood, 
emerges out of the historical event in which there is an 
encounter of person with person. The personal encoun- 
ter itself constitutes the historical event. Because history 
is concerned with the drama of events, there is always 
present the unpredictable quality, the uncertainty of per- 
sonal encounter, the unknown or unobservable ingredient 
or factors which may foster or inhibit action. The insights 
into spirit as free, self-positing, self-determining, and re- 
sponsible point to the denial of establishing well-defined 
laws of development. The capacity of spirit to be observ- 
able in movement, in the ebb and flow of its own life 
and power, to be identifiable in the process of what Gold- 
brunner terms “die and become,” is hereby recognized. 

Another significant idea concerning the spiritual dimen- 
sion in personality is that it concerns the person as a whole 
and not merely a part or an aspect of the human being, 
except as the part calls forth the image of the whole per- 
son. This insight should become clearer in the forthcom- 
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ing examination of the spiritual dimension as it is revealed 
in the quality of interpersonal relations within the family. 


I. PRENATAL FOUNDATIONS OF SPIRIT 


Although this chapter is concerned with personality 
development from birth through the first five years and 
as primarily seen within the context of family relation- 
ships, the basic relation between husband and wife will 
be examined for its influence in creating an atmosphere 
conducive to fostering spiritual growth in each other and 
in the child. Birth is conceived as a physical, psychologi- 
cal, and spiritual event by which a new human being 
enters into a relation previously formed by the parents. 
It can thus be seen that out of the sense of the physical, 
psychic, and spiritual *we-ness” of the parents emerges 
the “I-ness” of the infant. It is, therefore, of importance 
that the spiritual quality of the relation between the hus- 
band and wife be examined for its possible influence on 
the new being, the child. 

A brief case study will shed light on the psycho-somatic- 
spiritual implications and even the religious effects which 
the contemplation of pregnancy can present to a couple. 
Thornton presents a digest of Case A from the files of 
psychoanalyst Alphonse Maeder, of which a brief sum- 
marization follows: 


Anna, 26, married to a country school teacher for three years, 
seeks professional help because of obsessive fear she might 
give birth to an abnormal child. Disheartened by her hus- 
band’s failure to secure a coveted new position and by dis- 
appointments with certain people in the community, Anna 
is not like her usual self. Two interviews reveal the fact that 
her husband does not want children “because he was afraid 
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he wouldn't be the only one who was loved.” Anna thinks his 
jealousy is related to his having been an only child of divorced 
parents and having a mother who was ill-tempered. (He 
would like to make up, through his wife, for the love he had 
not received as a child.) In response to her husband and his 
mother, Anna feels unhappy and helpless. She has learned 
to be a silent sufferer like her mother. She does not show her 
reactions outwardly, but admits being resentful. Her husband 
is annoyed by her silent weeping. 

Diagnosis points to Anna as one who is afraid that her own 
child may turn out to be like her husband and mother-in-law. 
She wants a child, but at the same time is afraid of having 
one. Though not yet pregnant, something in her resists it in 
advance. This resistance is probably related to unconscious 
resentment and distrust of her husband. This unrecognized 
and unexpressed hostility may also account for her general 
depressive feelings. 

After diagnosis, Dr. Maeder’s advice to Anna was to become 
aware of the resentment and aggression that had been outside 
her awareness previously. Her task is to develop a new atti- 
tude toward her husband when he flies into a rage. This 
requires greater honesty with herself and with him. Instead of 
playing the role of silent sufferer, she must admit to herself 
that she rebels against mistreatment by her husband. Her 
own aggressiveness must be honestly affirmed. 

At second interview two weeks later, Anna is full of energy 
and good spirits. She reports no longer being troubled by the 
fear about an abnormal child. She shows the beginning of a 
new attitude toward her husband. She reports: “I hold my 
ground ... my emotions are under control and he likes it that 


way... . He laughs, seems to enjoy the situation, and stops 
his raging and shouting.” Concerning her self-pity, Anna re- 
ports: “I can throw it off, instead of indulging in it. .. . Once 


again, I enjoy my work, have a good appetite and sleep well, 
although I dream a great deal.” She reports that between 
interviews she regained her faith in religion, from which she 
had drifted while attending college and later in marriage be- 
cause her husband “was guided only by science, proof, and 
reason,” and she had to go along with him. Anna reports: “I 
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have faith again and can take things in my stride. However, 
I shall not try to influence my husband in this regard. He 
never received any religious training at home. In my case, my 
religious faith was childlike . . . from now on it must become 
more mature. “4 


This case study reveals the depths of disturbance this 
wife had not only toward her own self, toward her hus- 
band and her mother-in-law, but also toward the prospect 
of having children. Her disturbance manifested itself in 
the physical and psychological realms of her being while 
also it manifested itself in the spiritual domain of her life, 
causing her to shrink back from life. Her depressive state 
points to a breakdown in her spiritual well-being. Her 
basic attitudes involved hostility toward her husband as 
well as self-pity and a martyred attitude toward herself. 
Her own intrinsic nature, her integrity as a person, was 
being violated by herself and her husband while her 
husband’s mistreatment of her and his immature self- 
indulgence created barriers for open and spontaneous 
communication between them. Her consciousness of the 
fact that she was not her real self indicates a spiritual 
disturbance which was causing disintegration in all areas 
of her being. 

Insight into the necessity to redirect her basic attitude 
toward more constructive expression pointed her toward 
spiritual health whereby her physical, psychological, and 
even religious well-being was affected. Her changed atti- 
tude brought about a positive change also in her hus- 
band’s attitude toward her and toward himself. Her own 
prognosis after therapeutic sessions pointed to a greater 
degree of self-acceptance and acceptance of her husband, 
which, in turn, produced a more positive readiness to 
undertake the responsibilities of parenthood. 
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Research confirms the fact that women who have re- 
spect and esteem for their husbands as well as for them- 
selves and their feminine role, and who possess a positive 
orientation to life in’ general, are found to be more accept- 
ing of pregnancy and to become warmer and more ac- 
ceptant mothers.” 


II. THE SENSE OF TRUST IN INFANCY 


Birth as a physical and a psychological event is well 
established. That birth is also a spiritual event needs more 
clarification. Birth can be defined as that event in which 
a diminutive human being commences its separate life 
as a person and not merely as an organism. The infant is 
an immature personality which approximately forty weeks 
earlier started life as a single cell. This human cell con- 
tains within itself the potential to become a human being 
and no other kind of being. As indicated by the insights 
from several disciplines presented earlier, the infant hu- 
man being is personal being, constituted as such in its 
psycho-physical-spiritual unity. The fact that the human 
infant possesses the capacity for communication, its cry, 
lays the foundation for its life as a person, however im- 
mature, in relation with other persons who respond to its 
cries by care and love. Thus a personal relation exists 
from the beginning. 

Despite the random nature of infant activity with its 
primarily reflexive movements, this diminutive human 
being is seen to respond more fundamentally, though 
subtly, to the personal care he receives than merely to the 
satisfaction of his physical needs. It is through his physical 
needs that the infant can most easily be observed to 
respond to the personal care and love of concerned adults. 
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The infant who cries out because of hunger, pain, or dis- 
comfort is not aware of his own specific needs as such, 
but is aware of the “happenings” surrounding the re- 
sponse he receives for the resolution of his distress. As 
the mother answers his cry and seeks to understand why 
he is distressed, the infant commences to participate in 
his own history as a person. The threat to his very exist- 
ence is overcome by the gracious ministrations of a con- 
cerned “other.” It is in this person-to-person relation that 
the dimension of spirit comes into being. The physical dis- 
tress and the psychic meaning of the mode of response 
he receives point to the fact that it is the infant who 
draws forth as well as invests meaning into his earliest 
experiences. The infant can thus be seen as a subject who 
is active on his own behalf. 

From Erikson’s psychoanalytic view, the mutuality of 
relation established between the infant with his demands 
and the mother with her sensitive care creates a sense 
of trust within the framework of the life style of a par- 
ticular culture. It is this basic sense of trust upon which 
the infant’s ego identity is built, according to Erikson. 
From a theological viewpoint, however, the real identity 
of the child is seen to emerge from something deeper 
and more comprehensive. Whether the infant is conceived 
as possessing a created spirit at conception or at birth, 
or to possess no human spirit but a capacity to respond 
or to be summoned by or through another personal being, 
his life as personal being, as person, self, spirit begins. 
Because of the extent of the human infant’s immaturity 
at birth, his primary responsibility is to rely on and re- 
ceive the loving attention of those who care for him. This 
is significant in the light of the fact that the human infant 
cannot do for himself. The conditions of his being, as 
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revealed in the extent of his dependency upon others to 
do for him, lay the foundation for his need to enter into 
personal relations with others if he is to survive biologi- 
cally, psychologically, and spiritually. 

In the examination of the mode of his biological sur- 
vival, there is evidence of the processes of integration 
operating throughout those subsystems which are still 
immature yet functioning. Although Erikson points to the 
nuclear conflict surrounding the oral phase of the child’s 
development, there seems to be present a more pervasive 
influence—that of the web of relation existing between 
infant and mother, which Erikson acknowledges but 
which he sets within a cultural framework, rather than 
viewing it in essentially personal, that is, spiritual terms, 
as assumed in this report. At the heart of the gracious 
relation which the mother establishes with the infant is 
the power of life-giving principle coming from her and 
undergirding the infant, thus bringing comfort to him in 
his immaturity and helplessness. The mother’s care and 
love enable and empower the infant to transcend his 
present condition to become what he inherently and 
potentially is. 

In this field of the personal, the infant needs to be seen 
as an active agent, a subject, a self, and not merely as a 
physiological organism whose biological needs require 
a response in a social framework. Instead, the cry of the 
hungry infant is not merely a cry for food to assuage his 
physical hunger, but it is a cry of a personal being in 
his immature state to call forth a response from another 
personal being. These earliest feeding situations consti- 
tute the historical events by which the infant receives 
nourishment not only physically but also psychologically 
and spiritually. Another psychoanalytic view is expressed 
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by Weigert, who gives her interpretation of this need to 
trust by the infant: 


Before the child develops any thinking or verbal expression 
of his emotions he learns to trust, since he experiences without 
consciousness that his needs for survival, growth, and develop- 
ment fit into his parents” needs to give gratification and pro- 
tection in mutually adaptive, tender cooperation. This trust, 
this confidence, which precedes all rational thought processes, 
seems to me to be the matrix or an early manifestation of reli- 
gious experience. It grows with the growing individual and 
transcends the boundaries of the early environment; it em- 
braces the universe of the broadening personality.”* 


This description seems to indicate a close affinity of 
spiritual and religious aspects in the growth of the child. 
It would appear that the transcendent and future-oriented 
direction of the spiritual dimension, as understood in this 
study, confirms the infant as personal being. Since the 
infant's natural condition is one of helplessness to do for 
himself, this very helplessness needs to be seen as a pos- 
sible threat to the infant’s sense of being. If his cries do 
not receive the appropriate response from the mother, 
the infant may experience anxiety, that is, the threat of 
nonbeing. The infant’s anxiety and distress are relieved 
by the gracious intervention of the mother. 

It is in what Kierkegaard has called the “leap of faith” 
that the infant can give himself wholeheartedly into the 
mother’s care, that is, he actually gives his whole being 
into the care of his mother. This leap of faith on the 
infant's part is called into being by grace on the mother’s 
part. 

Following Niebuhr, the common grace experienced by 
the infant within the nexus of family relationships seems 
to point to a divine grace in which the infant uncon- 
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sciously participates and to which he may consciously 
respond as a more mature self, The “thou” encountered 
in the parent thus may provide a glimpse into the eternal 
Thou. The imprint of human spirit upon human spirit 
seems to lead imperceptibly on to the consciousness 
within the human being of Holy Spirit, that is, to the 
consciousness of being created in the image of God. 

Out of this grace-faith relationship emerges in the in- 
fant the freedom to be himself. This freedom to be one- 
self, to achieve a degree of selfhood, is seen to be rooted 
in the mutuality of the parent-child relationship and 
should be accompanied by the courage to be, as Tillich 
uses this phrase. It is important to note here that the 
courage Tillich has in mind is not that which stems from 
intellectual capacities or physical capacities, but courage 
that arises from the spiritual soul, or heart. This type of 
courage contains more fully the power of being and the 
meaning of being. 

The infant’s sense of his own being as it is fostered by 
the parent-child relationship appears to lead to his aware- 
ness of spiritual powers within him. This sense of power 
comes from his whole being and interpenetrates all its 
parts. This power of being is seen in the inner urge to 
grow and to create. However, the power of being pre- 
cedes the power of doing. The infant needs to sense the 
goodness, the wholesomeness, of his being before he 
is able to address himself to specific acts of doing, of 
creating. 

Only as the infant participates in the truth of his being 
is he free to enter into relation with another personal 
being. According to Buber, he must establish relation 
first and this is true whether he relates to persons or to 
things. Significant to this study is the fact that the infant's 
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ways of knowing are holistic and not analytic, are global 
rather than fragmented. 

As confirmed by insights recorded in this study, out of 
a trusting relation the infant is empowered to transcend 
the conditions of his physical and psychic nature and 
expand his selfhood to include that which confronts him 
as Challenge or threat. When the infant is rooted and 
grounded in the love of his parents, he has the will to 
accomplish each new task whether it is learning to eat 
from a spoon instead of drinking from a bottle, or whether 
it is learning to sit or to stand. When the infant is not 
rooted and grounded in parental love, his whole being— 
spirit, body, mind, and soul—may shrink back from a 
challenge or threat. The infant's basic attitude of fear 
or mistrust of himself and his world may open the door 
to disintegrative processes operative in all areas of his 
personality. Anxiety appears to produce reduction or 
impairment of physiological subsystems and to intrude 
into the psychological realm, thus interfering with the 
development of a healthy sense of self-awareness. In this 
way his consciousness of self reveals a distortion of the 
self. He finds himself less worthy, and in self-defense 
often exhibits hostility or resentment. He is less a person 
because he is not free to be himself in depth and whole- 
ness. 

In this personal drama between infant and mother the 
dimension of spirit in each personality seems to be sum- 
moned by the spirit in the other. This encounter of spirit 
with spirit is not to be seen as a relationship involving 
the dominance of the stronger, more mature person and 
the submission or surrender by the weaker, less mature 
person. Rather, if a sense of trust is to be achieved, the 
gracious response of the mother does not overwhelm the 
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infant but undergirds his helplessness and immaturity 
with her strength and intentionality (or hopefulness), 
thus empowering his infant personality to transcend its 
present limitations. © 

The ecstatic aftermath of such an encounter of spirit 
with spirit, of self with self, is often evidenced in the 
joy expressed by the infant as he responds bodily from 
head to foot. In those moments of undiffused happiness, 
the infant gives evidence that there is meaning for him 
in the relation itself. The integrity of each person is not 
only safeguarded but is enhanced. In contrast to such an 
ecstatic response, often the infant as well as the mother 
each experiences a deep sense of peace—of a state of 
at-one-ment. The ebb and flow in the life of spirit with 
spirit appears to cause estrangement or separation of one 
being from another, which is to be overcome by recon- 
ciliation. There is also growing evidence that the infant 
seems to sense a lack of this relation within the early 
weeks or months of life. 

When the mother does not regard the infant as a 
unique, separate, self-determining person, but rather, 
treats him as an object which she does things to and not 
for and with, the infant’s sense of separation is intensified. 
The relation between such a mother and her infant is 
described in Buber’s term as an “J-It” relation. Under 
such circumstances, the infant’s own rhythm of life is dis- 
regarded and he is fed according to some outside author- 
ity; his sleep patterns are disrupted. As the recipient of 
such care, the infant is not able to sense the reality of his 
own being in its depth, nor to come to know his own truth, 
but he must adapt himself to the modes of caring imposed 
upon him. The mutuality basic to trust is not experienced 
and a sense of mistrust of his own being and of those 
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whom he calls upon to help is laid down instead. His 
sense of wholeness is disrupted, causing him anxiety and 
uncertainty in response to the unpredictability within 
himself and in others who tend him. 

This discussion so far has concentrated on the personal 
encounter of infant and mother. Since the infant is con- 
fronted by a world not only of people but also of things, 
mention needs to be made of the significance of certain 
“things” emerging out of the infant's early experiences. 
In those first groping movements of the infant arms and 
hands, he may encounter a soft, cuddly teddy bear or the 
gentle softness of a woolen blanket. In this experience 
of coming to know his world by touching and feeling, the 
capacity to form “tender” relations with things takes on 
a spiritual meaning. As Buber suggests, the infant makes 
all “things” he touches into a Thou. The feel of a soft, 
cuddly stuffed animal or a blanket is invested with loving 
tenderness. The soul of the child embraces this “thing,” 
whether it be a teddy bear or a pink blanket, and it be- 
comes a very real part of the child. 

Later a chubby two-and-a-half-year-old child may start 
off to his first day at nursery school with a one-eyed teddy 
bear clutched close to him. Yes, he will leave his mother’s 
side, for he feels safe with his stuffed animal at his side. 
Or perhaps a sturdy seven-year-old boy is going off to his 
first camp experience. Confronting the challenge of being 
on his own for several weeks, he somehow manages to 
tuck a much-worn pink blanket into his suitcase. The 
threat of the unknown is somewhat lessened by the pres- 
ence of a much-loved security blanket. His seven-year-old 
courage in striking out alone and away from his family 
is undergirded by a symbol of an earlier experience of 
deep security. The significance of such little “things” is 
very similar to the spirit-strengthening impact of that 
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first letter from Mother or Dad. The written word brings 
to the young child the presence and undergirding love 
and support of the parent; the signature represents the 
living person to the child and his feeling of isolation, of 
separation, is overcome, for he is assured of the continuity 
of the trust and love of his parents. 

The growing independence of the infant self is made 
possible by the reality of the spiritual-we, to use Kunkel’s 
term, formed between infant and mother. New tasks are 
entered into with the sense of “we are doing this or that.” 
The threat of the many unknowns an infant encounters 
is transcended by the spiritual unity between infant and 
mother. This primal-we is gradually disrupted in later 
infancy with the strengthening of the infant ego. Out of 
the security of we-ness, the steady growth of a sturdy “T? 
emerges. it is out of this historical sequence that auton- 
omy may develop in the child. 


TIT. THe SENSE oF AUTONOMY 


A growing sense of one’s self as a separate being in its 
uniqueness and singularity comes to fuller realization 
when the child achieves the upright posture. To stand on 
“one's own two feet” is thus seen as more than a physical 
fact, but as a psychologically significant accomplishment. 
Beyond these two implications, this upright stance of the 
human being takes on particular meaning for the spiritual 
dimension of personality. To stand alone implies posses- 
sion of capacities that govern the more obvious aspects 
of one’s bodily frame, as well as the less obvious internal 
functions of the body that are coming under greater vol- 
untary control. These physiological functions are per- 
formed within the frame of a psychological meaning 
system. A third dimension in human nature is coming 
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more into consciousness—the growing unity of these 
powers and these meanings of one's being. Based on the 
assumptions of this study, the dimension of spirit in the 
young child may come into clearer view in an examination 
of how the sense of autonomy, or its opposite, the sense 
of shame and doubt, develops. 

It is a developmental task of the young child to bring 
under his own conscious and voluntary control various 
physiological functions, thus showing a readiness for 
higher and more integrative performance. Such tasks as 
eating with utensils, sleeping at appropriate times, toilet- 
ing at designated places and times, walking and talking, 
confront the child with both challenges and threats. The 
meanings these tasks hold for the child give indication 
of the child’s degree of awareness of the urge to grow 
which lies deep within him. The developmental sequence 
of these functions follows a fairly orderly process through 
which all or most children go. How these tasks will be 
accomplished will depend to a large degree on the child's 
sense of selfhood, his sense of autonomy which needs to 
be seen within the historical event—the happening that 
emerges out of the context of his relation with other 
persons. 

The degree of mutuality required by the extent of the 
infant's dependency on his mother gradually lessens as 
the infant learns to adapt his growing capacities in per- 
forming new functions. Out of a trusting relationship the 
infant senses the growing power he has over his own 
being. He knows in a deep and wholehearted way his 
own inner urges to grow and to create. He gradually be- 
comes aware of the gentle but firm guidance of his mother 
in channeling the expression of these strong impulses and 
urgings within him. This redirection coming from the 
spiritual-we relation provides him with a sense of the 
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essential goodness of his own being. All parts of his body 
may share in this sense of wholeness and health. 

The vigorous opposition expressed by the infant in 
response to a new taste, a new texture of food, a hard 
metallic spoon replacing a soft rubber nipple, was re- 
spected and time was allowed before reintroducing the 
new experience. The later degree of readiness was fos- 
tered by the undergirding sense that the infant would 
adapt to new expectations in his own time. The dawn of 
self-consciousness emerges from such sensitive encoun- 
ters of new experiences with the mother looking for signs 
of readiness and waiting for the appropriate moment— 
the teachable moment. 

Infant autonomy might also make its early appearance 
with a firm pushing away from a mother whose needful 
gift is to cuddle her two-month-old daughter. Yet this 
particular infant turns her gaze toward the fascination 
of exploring the world around her. The mother, sensing 
her infant's need to satisfy her curiosity, gives her this 
freedom. Yet months later the child is called upon to 
assume greater responsibility in mastering such bodily 
functions as urination and defecation. Because of the 
remembered trustworthiness in the earlier relationship, 
the infant, now older, is free and thus more able to be 
sensitive to her own bodily functions. She wants to re- 
spond to her own inner cues and to please her mother. 
The parent's hopeful attitude that the child herself can 
and will perform such tasks at her own pace creates the 
atmosphere which is conducive to such mastery. It is 
this mastery which helps to build the sense of selfhood, 
of autonomy. 

In the examination of the personal relationship out of 
which the sense of autonomy arises, it is to be noted that 
the parent's expectations and her determination that the 
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child learn to change present behavior into more appro- 
priate forms do not overpower the child. Rather, it is the 
parent's role to be helpful, to aid the child in his deter- 
mination to master new tasks and develop new skills. 
Recognition of the nature of spirit in the child permits 
the parent to see that if the child’s integrity is to be safe- 
guarded, he must be the one to decide when and how to 
respond to a specific task. 

It is this essential correspondence between the child 
and the specific task that confronts him which lays the 
foundation of the young child’s moral responsibility. For 
the child to do a task “just to please Mother” is really a 
denial of the task holding authentic meaning for the child 
himself. To perform a task under the pressure or persua- 
sion of an outside authority creates a heteronomous situa- 
tion and not an autonomous experience for the child. The 
“oughtness” of such an experience is imposed from outside 
the child and not from within the child’s own being. 

To illustrate this point, a hypothetical incident may be 
used. If the toddler is seen crawling over toward the wall 
where electric outlets are placed, the parent reminds the 
child “not to touch.” As the child crawls nearer, he 
glances over his shoulder and looks up into the face of his 
father. The father, showing his concern in his eyes, again 
says “No” firmly. The toddler reaches the wall, looks in- 
tently at the electric cords plugged into their sockets, and 
turns away and crawls back to his father, whereupon the 
father picks up his son and shares in his triumph in 
obedience. The freedom the father gives the son to fol- 
low through on his admonition, but on his own, provides 
the basis upon which the toddler is able to freely internal- 
ize parental expectations and make them his own. The 
foundation of conscience is thus laid down and the child 
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senses a rightness deep within his own being. He is in the 
process of coming to know what it means to be a morally 
upright person. 

If this toddler's father had intervened too soon without 
giving his son the freedom to come to terms with the 
situation in his own right, a sense of mistrust might have 
emerged and the child might have sensed shame and 
doubt about his own goodness because of the lack of 
trust perceived in the father's manner should he quickly 
pick up the child and remove him from the situation. 

According to the basic assumptions made in this docu- 
ment, another aspect more subtle yet essential for the 
understanding of the spiritual dimension of the child’s 
personality seems to be found in the deeper implications 
of any learning situation. The child's self, or spirit, re- 
quires freedom, but it is not absolute freedom which is 
needed to develop autonomy. The human self, the human 
spirit, is constituted by a structured freedom, thus auton- 
omy is not an absolute autonomy, but a structured 
autonomy. The sense of autonomy is relevant to the 
degree of voluntary control the individual has over him- 
self and his functions. The human capacity to freely 
decide to transcend the limitations of one's bodily and 
psychical functioning is a limited freedom. 

To be true to one's own being thus means that a per- 
son can realize himself only in relation to an “other” or 
ultimately to the “Other,” God. The child’s sense of auton- 
omy is seen to be limited and in part determined by the 
other's autonomous self, yet finally by the consciousness 
of himself as made in the image of God. Human nature 
thus appears to be ambivalent. It is both free and deter- 
mined at the same time. Human freedom is conditioned 
freedom. Human freedom is seen, therefore, not as auton- 
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omous but as theonomous. As the human spirit is a gift 
of God and thus conditioned by the relation of God and 
man, so human freedom is conditioned by man’s own 
being as created in the image of God. The psychological 
concept of autonomy sees the self as freely determining 
and transcending the physical and psychic conditions, 
while the theological view sees autonomy in man as 
ultimately determined by the eternal Thou, the image of 
God in man’s own being, and thus calls the self theono- 
mous. 

Whether the self is viewed in relation to that which is 
ultimate, or outermost, or in relation to that which is 
hidden in the depth of one’s being, the mystery of human 
nature is found in the fact that the deepest consciousness 
of self appears to be intimately bound up with the con- 
sciousness of the ultimate reaches of the human spirit. 
Even the child responds with awesomeness to unlimited 
freedom. The young child actually fears the unchecked 
anarchy of which he is capable. His very nature demands 
the discipline of his own unleashed forces or impulses. 
He fears too much freedom as he resists too much restric- 
tion. 

The parent who regards the child as a “thou” knows the 
obligation placed upon a responsible adult in guiding the 
child to a sense of selfhood which does not violate his 
true nature as a being both determined and free. It is the 
parent who has come to terms with his own being with 
its determined nature and conditioned spirituality who is 
able to guide the child to a discovery of his true self, his 
conditioned autonomy. Common grace in the parent con- 
tains both judgment and love, which combination creates 
the kind of discipline a child needs. This grace offers the 
child forgiveness of his shortcomings and immaturities 
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while at the same time offering him reconciliation from 
estrangement and alienation from self and others. A child 
who receives such disciplined love is free to accept him- 
self as he actually is and yet this disciplined love frees him 
to transcend his present limitations and conditions in the 
act of becoming his real self. 

Some of the earliest evidence of the autonomous aspect 
of the child’s nature is often revealed in what psycholo- 
gists have termed the “negativistic period.” The incessant 
“no” or “me do” of the toddler and young preschooler is 
evidence of_spirit in the child asserting its determination. 
The will of the child is indicative of the child’s conscious- 
ness that he is separate and unique from all others, par- 
ticularly from his mother. The same will, while opening 
vistas of freedom, also provides the grounds for anxiety as 
a being essentially and existentially separated from all 
others. The ambiguity of his human nature can easily 
overwhelm the young child with the sense of aloneness 
and helplessness. The difficulties in mastering different 
kinds of internal functional controls often leave the child 
with a deep sense of shame and doubt about certain parts 
of his body, and even of his speech and behavior toward 
others. He feels exposed to the view of others when he 
least wants to be in such a vulnerable position. 

It would appear primarily in relation to others that the 
young child develops the capacity to conquer his despair 
by courage, his fear by faith. It is only when there is con- 
sciousness of being a self that is both worthy and trust- 
worthy that the child is free to respond to his growing 
world with a sense of initiative. This is in contrast to the 
development of a sense of guilt when he feels that he is 
not fully responsible and trustworthy. The sense of auton- 
omy reveals the power to be as oneself but in relation to 
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the other's power to be as a unique self. The courage to 
be as oneself is seen most dramatically expressed in the 
power to do, which ushers in the next stage in the life of 
the child—the sense of initiative or its opposite, the sense 
of guilt. 


IV. THE SENSE OF INITIATIVE 


The expanding horizons of the young child’s world 
create ever new challenges to his growing and maturing 
personality. Out of the earlier years with their focus on 
the discovery of his being as a person who has the capac- 
ity to trust and to be trusted, to receive and to give love, 
to know his own uniqueness as a self in relation to other 
significant selves, the four- and five-year-old is ready to 
focus on what he can do. The very act of accomplishing 
a task or making something do what the child wants it to 
do calls for imagination, knowing, and feeling, together 
with boundless energy. Beyond these capacities which 
usually run high in the preschooler is that which motivates 
his whole being either in the form of the courage to say 
yes to such challenges or, its opposite, the fear that causes 
him to say no to life and no to challenges which then 
turn to threats.” 

Wherein lies the difference in the developing of a par- 
ticular stance in life? Why is it that a small frail child 
exhibits a quietly courageous outlook on life while a 
vigorous child hides his fear of life by assuming an aggres- 
sive, bullying manner? Again, the historical events in the 
life of the self or spirit of the child can provide cues con- 
cerning whether a sense of initiative or a sense of guilt 
will be the motivating force undergirding a child and his 
actions. 

Where the parent possessed the grace to understand 
or merely to stand by the child in his early endeavors to 
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cope with life on his own terms, the way was open for the 
child to respond in faith. By this faith, which embraces 
the whole being of the person in his response to another 
person or to an event, the child was able to stand in 
judgment of his present capacities and by a leap of faith 
transcend these capacities and thus give birth to a new 
ever-expanding self. Such faith requires the commitment 
of the total self to say yes to life and thus makes possible 
the realization of that which is inherent in the child. His 
becomings are a series of events by which he gives birth 
to himself. Faith is the process by which the child be- 
comes what he actually is. Personality is the'actuality of 
the potential inherent in one's nature and can materialize 
only in relation, and more particularly a trusting relation. 

The courage to be which is first fostered in the de- 
pendency of the infant on the mother develops into the 
courage to be as oneself in the more independent rela- 
tion of the growing child to the parent. This more mature 
form of courage requires a greater freedom in the ebb and 
flow of life and power between parent and child. The 
inner urge for independence, the search for achieving and 
maintaining one's selfhood, is essentially the dialogue 
within the self in creative tension between the power of 
being and the power of nonbeing. This dual process is at 
work in every dimension of the child’s personality, includ- 
ing the organic, biological, and psychological realms. The 
exuberance and the self-assertiveness of the preschooler 
give evidence of the manifestation of the power of being 
enveloping the power of nonbeing in the dimension of the 
personal-communal or spirit, according to views expressed 
in this study. 

The sense of initiative appears to develop to the extent 
that the child by virtue of his relation to another person 
is able to possess the courage to be himself in the face of 
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inner and outer threats. This has special significance for 
the relationships within the family in that the child often 
feels the need to withdraw from close relationship with 
family members in order to find himself. In other words, 
he needs to stand off from the undergirding power that 
flows to him from the family in an effort to sense his own 
selfhood. He might even need to oppose his parent in 
order to more truly find his real self. After a brief period 
of withdrawal, the child can reenter family relationships 
with a stronger sense of the courage to be himself as dis- 
tinct from the courage to be a part of his family. 

The four- and five-year-old child needs to be encour- 
aged to experience such psychic distance from parents in 
order to come to know himself as a separate, self-deter- 
mining person. This freedom to be himself is as necessary 
for spiritual growth as air and food are needed for his 
bodily growth. 

Another opportunity to learn about himself is afforded 
the child as he experiences a distinctly different sense of 
freedom in the horizontal relations with siblings or peers. 
The capacity to enter into relations with his own age 
group provides occasions for accepting others as he ac- 
cepts himself. Here the dynamics of person-to-person in- 
teraction are based on relations with those of more nearly 
equal authority rather than with the higher and more 
powerful authority of parents and other adults. The shift 
from predominantly vertical relations with older and more 
powerful authority figures with its emphasis on the less 
mature and consequently more dependent aspects of the 
young child to gradually increasing horizontal relations 
with peers often provides a stimulating effect on the pre- 
schooler. A four-year-old coming into the completely new 
experience of spending several hours a day with peers 
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primarily often shows signs of becoming intoxicated with 
his new sense of power. 

The sense of confidence in his own self is stimulated by 
encounters with others who are at approximately the 
same stage of development. The greater similarity in both 
self-confidence and level of performance creates an atmos- 
phere conducive to eager exploration and experimenta- 
tion. Though often of a tentative nature, this mutual 
sharing among equals tends to encourage the openness 
of one child's self with other selves. The stimulation of 
such horizontal relations is conducive to the growth of 
independence and initiative in the preschooler. 

The most active type of involvement in the fourth and 
fifth years of a child’s life is found in his incessant ac- 
tivity. He invests himself in his play which is really work. 
The crude artistic attempts of a child of this age need the 
respect and encouragement of significant adults. One of 
the most obvious modes of expression of spirit in a child 
is in the realm of art. From a child’s perception, the house 
he outlined in his finger painting had to show the clouds 
at the side of the house because that is how he remem- 
bered the scene on his way to nursery school. The exuber- 
ant manner and sparkling eyes of the child who eagerly 
shows his “work” to his mother later in the morning 
quickly changes to a mood of disappointment when he 
hears the comment: “But why don't you have the smoke 
coming out of the chimney as it should and not at the 
side of the house?” That which was valid and true for the 
child is discounted and criticized. Because creative ex- 
pression and the creator are one indivisible unity, criticism 
of one is consequently criticism of the other. The spirit 
literally shrinks within the child and his next artistic ven- 
ture often lacks the eager initiative because of the sense 
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of guilt, the sense that his work is not good enough and, 
therefore, he is not quite good enough either. 

At this stage in development the young artist or per- 
former in any endeavor needs the encouragement of a 
sensitive audience. He needs an audience that understands 
what he is now actually capable of performing and what 
he is potentially able to perform if circumstances are con- 
ducive. To the four- and five-year-old, his products are 
intimately bound up with his self, in fact, with his real 
self which lies hidden deep within his being. The more 
openness of expression of this hidden self the more vital 
and real will the child become as a person and the more 
initiative he will be free to express. Such freedom in ex- 
pression of his being and his doing lays the foundation 
for the development of a healthy conscience. To the extent 
the child knows the truth of his own being and can ex- 
press it in relationships and in action, to that degree does 
he become a moral person. 

Conscience thus takes on its root meaning of “knowing 
with” his whole being what is right because of the sense 
of rightness he experiences deep within him. According 
to the views set forth in this study, his morality and his 
conscience do not seek their source in an outside, heter- 
onomous authority, but in the inner dimensions of the 
child’s own personality where his highest source of au- 
thority is to be found in the image he bears within him 
of the eternal Thou, in which his whole being lives 
and moves and has its being. In the gradual sense of 
growing toward the truth of his own being, the courage 
to truly and actually be one's self overcomes the sense of 
guilt stemming from incompleteness and unwholesome- 
ness. The image the parents bear is the same image and 
both adult and child continue to grow into the image of 
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their Creator, who assures each of His creatures that he 
has not given him the spirit of fear, but of power and of 
love and of a sound mind. To this end the child in partner- 
ship with the parent moves on to fulfillment of human 
personality conscious of the dimension of spirit present 
within. 


Chapter VI 


Implications of This Study 


for an Understanding of Personality 


HE INQUIRY into the nature of that persistent, if 

elusive, “something,” in human personality which 
has been given various names and interpretations down 
through the ages is now seen receiving greater attention, 
particularly in the last two decades. This emergence of 
current books dealing with this aspect of human nature, 
whether in terms of spirit or the personal or self, gives 
indication of a ground swell coming from several fields, 
including theology, psychology, philosophy, and human 
development. A brief overview of these theoretical formu- 
lations is in order prior to an examination of their im- 
plications. 


I. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


In much of the recent theological literature there can 
be found the recurring statement concerning the paucity 
of material on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. From within 
all three faiths—Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
—has come the indictment of the church for failing to 
recognize that man cannot be fully understood unless he 
is seen as a spiritual being. For instance, Goldbrunner 
notes that the church has not always accepted all aspects 
of human personality with as much regard for man’s 
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spirit as for his intellect. Buber notes that modern man 
has to a great extent lost the sense of the holy and the 
capacity to enter into' relation wholeheartedly with an- 
other human being. Further evidence seems now to be 
emerging from spokesmen who point to the need to re- 
assert the presence of spirit in man and the presence of 
Holy Spirit in the church and in religious education. 
Pertinent books emphasizing this point include Arnold 
Come's Agents of Reconciliation, Rachel Henderlite's The 
Holy Spirit in Christian Education, Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin’s The Divine Milieu, as well as the works of 
Buber, Tillich, and Barth mentioned earlier. 

This resurgence of interest and concern within theology 
for revitalization and renewal in the relation between man 
and God has followed closely or has emerged out of what 
the writer has called the condition of spiritual anemia 
which seems to have pervaded the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. Van Dusen’s book, Spirit, Son and Father, 
offers an explanation for the present spiritual awakening 
as following the rigid encrusting in dogma and structure 
of the dynamic of much of religious life. The current up- 
surge stems as much, if not more, from the laity as from 
the clergy. Is this an indication that human personality 
after a period of spiritual deprivation must seek spiritual 
nourishment unless it die? Might the growth of ecumenic- 
ity, especially among the Judaic-Christian faiths, stem in 
part from an awareness of this spiritual lacuna in the reli- 
gious life of Western man? 

The outbreak of similar thinking from within the dis- 
cipline of psychology reveals some parallel movements. 
The reductiveness of earlier concepts of man caused some 
students of personality to extend their thinking beyond 
the well-defined categories in current scientific use. Much 
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of the psychological literature today insists on a wholly 
psychological conceptualization of this “something,” as 
illustrated by Allport’s concept of proprium, Maslow’s 
self-actualization, and Erikson’s ego integrity. Piaget main- 
tains that there is no immaterial “self,” but that person- 
ality develops as a result of the processes of assimilation, 
accommodation, and organization which are conceived 
as functions and not forces. These concepts are based on 
a phenomenological view of man as seen by students of 
personality who are trying to keep within the bounds of 
the science of psychology. 

It is significant for this study that Allport specifically 
notes that his concept of proprium is broad and accurate 
enough so that whatever spiritual, metaphysical, or theo- 
logical truth there may be is not ruled out. Maslow, how- 
ever, goes farther and states that what had formerly been 
the province of theology alone should now be made the 
object of psychological study. Piaget actually discounts 
any immaterial or theological basis for the understanding 
of intelligence. Erikson presents his concept of ego integ- 
rity as based upon a psycho-somatic-social foundation, 
although he speaks in terms of spirituality based on the 
economic and religious images in a culture. 

In contrast to these psychological views, this study has 
set forth the serious thinking of other psychologists who 
now contend that current psycho-physical concepts of 
man are inadequate. Among this second group of psy- 
chologists such concepts of this “something” in human 
personality are described as the spiritual or noetic dimen- 
sion, the pneumatic dimension, the self, the self as agent, 
or as spiritual ego. The descriptions of the spiritual dimen- 
sion of personality suggested by this second group of 
psychologists are strikingly similar to the descriptions 
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given by the first group who do not acknowledge a trans- 
psychological dimension in personality. This second group, 
however, gives voice to the relation of man to God or to 
some sustaining power or force found both deep within 
and beyond personality which undergirds and strengthens 
the individual. Thus, the recognition of the presence of 
this power or force is now seen as necessary for the full 
understanding of human nature. This element appears to 
form the basis of that which makes man unique, his 
capacity to respond to that which is beyond himself and 
that which is also deep within his being and which com- 
prises the spiritual aspect of his nature. 

It is of significance that psychologists, like Frankl, 
Fromm, and Progoff, in confronting the religious realm 
of man's life, point to the fact that interpenetrating and 
emerging out of the psychologic dimension the spiritual 
dimension arises in the awareness and consciousness of 
human personality. Donceel, Goldbrunner, and Nuttin 
acknowledge the theological foundation, that is, the spirit- 
ual dimension, upon which their theories of personality 
are based. 

This identification of the nature of personality in its 
psycho-physical-spiritual unity is indicative of the ancient 
holistic view of man held by the early Judaic-Christian 
tradition, which is now being reasserted by recent philo- 
sophical and theological thought. 

Recent philosophical thought also reflects this same 
ground swell in its literature. Voices, such as those of 
Buber, Guggenberger, Macmurray, and Maritain, are now 
being raised and are calling for recognition of that dimen- 
sion in personality which embraces the uniquely personal 
and spiritual aspects of human nature. Evidence of such 
philosophical grappling with that which is distinctly hu- 
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man in man can be seen in the identification of this par- 
ticular aspect of personality as designated by such terms 
as the realm of the personal, the capacity for I-Thou or 
I-It relations, the spiritual-personal tone of the infant, the 
capacity for existential knowing, and the clear distinctions 
made between the terms “person,” “personality,” and “in- 
dividuality.” The impact of theological and psychological 
thought on the philosophical understanding of human 
nature can be seen. 

An overview of the literature of human development 
points to the fact that much of the mystery of being 
human has suffered neglect from the recent penetrating 
scientific approaches as well as the pragmatic philosophi- 
cal approaches to the study of personality. A predomi- 
nantly mechanistic view of human development has re- 
cently been discovered by some to be too reductive of 
man's real nature. It is significant for the field of human 
development that the growing dialogue among the dis- 
ciplines of psychology, psychiatry, medicine, biology, 
sociology, and anthropology now includes philosophy and 
theology. Personality is thus seen as the focal point for 
the current interdisciplinary approaches to a study of 
human nature. The fact that these various disciplines are 
giving some attention to the dimension of spirit in human 
personality shows that this aspect of human nature repre- 
sents the cutting edge of a small but significant portion of 
current thought. 

The wide diversity of viewpoints expressed by differ- 
ent authorities needs to be recognized and accepted as 
presented within a particular frame of reference. This 
very diversity presents a challenge. This study presents 
many authorities who view spirit in human personality, 
ranging from those who contend that spirit comes into 
being at conception, those who point to birth as the be- 
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ginning of the life of spirit in the person, those who main- 
tain that spirit comes into being in the second or third 
year of life, those who contend that spirit does not exist 
in the person but between person and person, to those 
who feel that man does not possess spirit but that he re- 
sponds to the address of God. 

These various approaches have been set forth for the 
purpose of presenting in breadth the thinking of several 
authorities rather than presenting in depth the insights 
of one authority. This broader approach rather than the 
narrower one was chosen due to the exploratory nature 
of this inquiry and with the hope that this cross-sectional 
view might stimulate others to make further inquiries 
along similar lines. Starting from within these various 
theoretical frames of reference, further investigation needs 
to be undertaken and such a search will be strengthened 
if an interdisciplinary approach is used. 

Some inquiries have already been undertaken and refer- 
ence will be made in the following sections to a few such 
attempts that reflect a growing interest in probing this 
elusive “something” in personality and in attempting to 
identify aspects of it. Some insights emerging from such 
searching have led to consideration of assumptions that 
challenge traditional thinking in this and other related 
areas of personality development. 


II. IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY FOR PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 


These efforts to draw on the insights of theology and 
philosophy, as well as psychology, point to renewed at- 
tempts to fathom the mystery of human nature and to 
identify the nature of spirit for its implications for the 
growth and development of the young child. Acknowl- 
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edgment of a drama that points to the heart of what is 
meant by personal history helps to clarify that dimension 
of personality which, although beyond the techniques of 
science to completely comprehend, can still be identified 
and understood for its role in the overall growth and 
development of the child in the early years. 

As has been pointed out earlier, in much of the literature 
concerned with human development the child is usually 
presented as a biological organism with prominence 
given to a developmental pattern of growth which is 
expressed primarily in organic terms. This study suggests 
that various current trends view the child as a person who 
is capable, even at birth, of responding to other persons 
in a uniquely human manner. There is also present in the 
infant a uniquely human mode of responding to things. 
Recognition, therefore, needs to be given to the presence 
of these two sequences or patterns of growth within the 
child—one historical and the other developmental. 

Implications of the spiritual dimension of personality 
for child development involve recognition by the adult of 
the infant as a person, that is, as a subject who is active on 
his own behalf. This perception on the adult's part re- 
quires openness of communication revealing deep sensi- 
tivity for seeing, hearing, and responding to what the in- 
fant is trying to communicate. There also needs to be given 
that degree of respect for the integrity of the infant even 
in his helplessness and immaturity which will allow the 
infant every opportunity to assume responsibility for his 
own functioning to the extent he is able. 

Understanding the nature of spirit itself becomes es- 
sential if optimal personality development is to occur. 
Spirit is seen by some as coming into being in the act of 
relating to another person. The inviolability of spirit, its 
self-determining and self-transcending nature, its unique- 
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ness and singularity, describe that dimension in man 
which is called “self” by some and “person” by others. 
Spirit is described as the very essence of personality. 
Spirit is seen to be both concrete and invisible since it 
manifests itself in a genuine relationship between two 
persons who encounter each other in the wholeness of 
their beings. Spirit is also reported to come into being in 
the accomplishment of a task to which the individual has 
given his full response. The reality of spirit is not to be 
denied because of its subtle manifestations. 

Spirit, as set forth in this study, refers to the person as 
a whole and not to a special aspect of personality. The 
spiritual dimension is described as permeating the physi- 
cal and psychic components of personality thus integrat- 
ing the person into a vital unity. For some, spirit is the 
power of being and constitutes the person as a whole. 
Spirit is shown to differ from will in that will designates 
the conscious effort of the person while spirit is the capac- 
ity to be grasped by power emerging from deep within 
the person as well as beyond him. Spirit is described as 
having to do with power and meaning of being and it is 
this power and this meaning which designate the human 
being as personal being. 

These insights into, and descriptions of, spirit lay a 
theoretical foundation for further exploration into the 
dynamics of the spiritual dimension of personality in the 
early years of the child’s life. There is the possibility of 
carrying out a more intensive study of the psychological 
and spiritual dimensions of personality in infancy and 
early childhood along the lines which Barry McLaughlin, 
S.J., has done for the adolescent, middle, and later adult 
years in his book entitled Nature, Grace and Religious 
Development. By using the criteria proposed by Erikson 
for these periods of later personality development, Mc- 
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Laughlin reveals how nature and grace, the psychological 
and spiritual dimensions in man, provide the basis of 
religious development. Out of the series of psychological 
crises confronting the adolescent and later the young, 
then older adult, the resolution of each of these crises 
forms the basis of the developing personality. 

In a similar way, this study attempts to view the natural 
and personal crises confronting the infant and young 
child for their implications for the spiritual outcome for 
wholesome personality development. Much more sensi- 
tive measures need to be devised to detect the evidence 
of the uniquely personal inner experiences and conflicts 
which make up the content of the life drama of the young 
child. Research possibilities lie in the observation of in- 
fants and young children in various settings, such as the 
home, nursery school, Sunday school, day care center, 
neighborhood play group, children's home and hospital, 
for the purpose of identifying how the sense of trust, the 
sense of autonomy, and the sense of initiative come into 
being, or how their opposites develop. Children from 
homes where more optimal circumstances exist for the 
development of healthy personalities need to be studied in 
order to gain insights into growth-producing factors as 
they contrast with children from homes and institutional 
settings where less than optimal spiritual growth often 
results. The use of film and recording devices might pro- 
vide more accurate and permanent renditions of moods, 
facial features, emotional and physical clues, than de- 
pendence on human recorders with their subjectively 
toned descriptions. 

The close but distinctive relationship existing between 
the religious and spiritual expressions of a child needs 
careful examination. Josef Goldbrunner's insights along 
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these lines as found in his book, Holiness Is Wholeness, 
suggest critical moments in the young child's life which 
point through the secular events to their spiritual mean- 
ings and religious implications. The spiritual pattern of 
“die and become,” which arises out of the common experi- 
ences within the family, as pointed out by Goldbrunner, 
can lead to an understanding of the life of spirit in the 
young child as well as the dynamic roles that grace, faith, 
hope, and love play in personality development. An area 
that needs study is the detection of religious concepts and 
practices which might impede the healthy growth and 
development of the young child's personality. The proc- 
esses by which the senses of trust, autonomy, and initia- 
tive become unconsciously assimilated attitudes toward 
life rather than conscious habits need to be identified more 
precisely. Answers need to be sought to such questions as: 
How are trust and courage fostered in the infant and 
toddler so that autonomy is grounded on the truth of the 
child’s own being? 

Here it should be recognized that the realm of theo- 
logical anthropology, as Karl Barth has pointed out, offers 
a distinctly different approach to that offered by social 
anthropology. Does the deep conviction of trust in a 
Supreme Being, an eternal Thou, a Spiritual Presence, an 
undergirding power, carry the development of personal- 
ity to a fuller sense of being? How does common grace 
emanating from parents provide an atmosphere conduc- 
ive to the development of the spiritual dimension in the 
young child? At times indications of this dimension of 
spirit can appear clear and precise while at other times it 
can only be vaguely apprehended. There is, therefore, a 
precaution that must be kept in mind and that is the 
fundamentally unfathomable nature of this dimension 
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of spirit. There is need to be aware of the nature of spirit 
before employing the use of measures or devices to gauge 
the degree to which this dimension seems to be present in 
an individual. 

A consequent inquiry growing out of the recognition of 
life lived in this spiritual dimension is the theological 
understanding of autonomy as distinct from the more 
prevalent psychological concepts of autonomy. The im- 
plications of the presence of Buber's “eternal Thou,” or 
Brunner's “image of God,” or Tillich’s “Spiritual Presence” 
need to be confronted. There must be acceptance or re- 
jection of the assumption that human personality needs 
a divine reference point ultimately for its fulfillment. It 
follows that the reductiveness of the commonly accepted 
meanings of self-fulfillment, self-realization, and self- 
actualization needs to be challenged. 

Another area that has already been the focus of recent 
attention is that of morality and moral development. 
Theological concepts of morality are pointing to the in- 
dividual rather than social institutions as the source of 
morality and its development with the final test of moral- 
ity as reflective of the truth of one's own being. 

Of interest to this study is the work of André Godin, 
who has investigated the interrelationship of faith and 
psychological development from early childhood to ado- 
lescence. This exploration, as reported in the treatise en- 
titled “Child and Adult Before God,” reveals the integra- 
tion of all aspects or dimensions of personality, as well as 
an understanding of the subjective aspects of faith result- 
ing from imparting the objective faith as found in ritual 
and dogma. The dynamics of faith are spiritually appre- 
hended and thus involve the person in his totality rather 
than merely the mind or emotions of the individual. 
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Upon reexamination of the descriptions presented in the 
first chapter from the literature of human development, it 
now can be seen that Vincent and Martin’s definition of 
conscious spiritual development takes on deeper meaning. 
The development of an “ego” points to what this study 
has termed “spirit” or “self,” or the “spiritual ego.” This 
development is now seen as a most meaningful personal 
experience taking place in a historical sequence. It in- 
volves the individual's increasing insight into personal 
relationships primarily, and, secondarily, into relation- 
ships with other forms of life and the inanimate universe. 
Consciousness of being a unique, separate self deepens in 
accordance with the nature of the adaptation of the ego 
or self to its changing circumstances which constitute its 
personal history. The presentation of the historical se- 
quence of this conscious spiritual development through- 
out the life-span of the individual would be a valuable 
addition to this text by Vincent and Martin. 

Breckenridge and Murphy’s description of spiritual 
growth also takes on more significance in the light of 
man’s nature being of such an order that he is conscious 
of spiritual urgings within him which move toward real- 
izing his own truth, toward seeking beauty, and toward 
knowing the goodness or wholeness of his own being. 
This study also clarifies the close yet distinctive quality 
that the term “religious” connotes. When these authors 
speak of what it means to be religious as involving a 
person’s way of viewing his world, of acting in it, and his 
feeling about it, such a description is confirmed and 
strengthened by Tillich’s description of religion being 
the dimension of depth in all man’s spirituai functions, in- 
cluding the cognitive, aesthetic, moral, and emotional. 
Religious expression gives concrete form to the spiritual 
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experience within the personal history of the individual 
and is not something derived from the culture or an out- 
side authority. 

Keener perception is now possible for an understanding 
of Lane and Beauchamp's synonymous use of the terms 
“personality,” “spirit,” and “soul.” Deeper implications can 
be seen in the diet needed to grow well-nourished spirits 
or personalities as recommended by these authors. The 
disembodied and objective qualities of the dietary list: 
affection, friendship, self-respect, freedom, faith, respect 
for authority, challenge, nature, art, creativeness, fun, 
value, and appreciation, can now be viewed with insights 
into the significance of the real and often hidden mean- 
ing of each of these terms as seen in the history of per- 
sonal drama. Deeper study of creativity and its enhance- 
ment in the young child needs to be the focus of further 
research. 

The very real dynamic nature of this dimension of spirit 
in personality requires that it be given its rightful place in 
any view of human nature which attempts to recognize 
man as a psycho-physical-spiritual being and not merely 
as a psycho-physical organism. The inner dialogue that 
takes place within the child needs to be studied for its 
effect on his growth and development in all areas of his 
life. The recording of children’s conversations and mono- 
logues would help to provide concrete evidence of such 
inner dialogue. 


III. IMPLICATIONS OF Tuts STUDY FOR 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


The presence of the spiritual dimension in personality is 
of relevance to the nature and quality of interpersonal 
relations within the family. The implication for parents 
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that respect needs to be given to the child even in his 
early infancy points to the necessity for understanding the 
true meaning of the term “person.” The infant as a person, 
self, spirit, is seen as an active subject rather than as an 
object in the parent's eyes. Careful study needs to be made 
of the depth of perception, of seeing, of hearing, of touch- 
ing, which takes place from the moment of birth on be- 
tween parent and child. 

The roles of love and its essential accompaniment, dis- 
cipline, are seen in a different perspective when the rela- 
tionship of grace to faith is viewed in the dialogic re- 
lation between parent and child. Attention needs to be 
given to the dialogue between parent and child whereby 
the establishment of a gracious state on the parents 
part does not deinfantize the infant but instead under- 
girds his immature being and empowers it to so tran- 
scend its present condition that it becomes more truly 
himself, at the same time the parent becomes more truly 
herself. 

Such qualities as grace, faith, courage, fear, and power 
take on personal meaning as they are examined for their 
roles in the structure and dynamics of interpersonal rela- 
tions within the family. It should be recognized here that 
the personal meanings of these spiritual qualities lead be- 
yond reliance on knowledge based on objective and 
measurable data to a type of subjective knowing which 
arises out of authentic personal experience. It follows, 
therefore, that such qualities as grace and faith need to 
be understood not as objective goals to be pursued and 
achieved, but as personal states that may result from living 
through a real experience that has specific meaning for 
each person. Thus clearer identification of the qualitative 
aspects of interpersonal relations are open for further 
research. 
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This study points to a deeper meaning of the concept 
“person-centered” when used in reference to a philosophy 
of family life. The focus of family philosophy has moved 
from “adult-centered” to “child-centered” and this study 
attempts to confirm the validity of a “person-centered” 
philosophy as holding real meaning for the role each 
member of the family plays in every stage of the life cycles 
of the family and of each individual. The achievement of 
the quality of family relationships conducive to growth of 
spirit in each member requires much study and the devel- 
opment of more counseling resources of a psychological- 
religious nature. The growth of pastoral psychology is an 
effort by seminaries to provide ministers with the re- 
sources for such family counseling. 

Perhaps this study may shed light on that essential 
aspect of family relations which has caused serious stu- 
dents of the family to deplore the loss of its center and 
others who reveal concern about the prevalence of de- 
personalization throughout our society today. These 
voices seem to confirm Buber's criticism that modern man 
has lost the sense of the holy, that he is living without a 
sense of the Thou deep within his being, without which 
man is not truly man. If spirit exists between man and 
man as this study has endeavored to show, it is out of 
the soil of the parent-child relation that its roots should 
be sought. This study is a humble attempt to move toward 
the recovery of a sense of the holy through the redis- 
covery of the essence of man's being—spirit. 


TV. IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A brief word needs to be said here for the implications 
for religious education of the basic assumption that hu- 
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man nature is constituted by a psycho-physical-spiritual 
unity. For several decades much of the field of religious 
education has embraced current theories of educational 
psychology founded upon a basically secular view of man. 
There is now appearing the recognition that an essential 
element in theology as well as psychology has been either 
omitted or disregarded. Since the late fifties there has 
been a marked increase in theological literature, both 
scholarly and popular, which is reasserting the signifi- 
cance of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit for an under- 
standing of the nature and mission of the church. Con- 
sequently, the impact of this theological doctrine has 
revealed itself in the thinking within the field of religious 
education. All faiths are making concerted efforts to ex- 
plore more fully the implications of the God-man rela- 
tionship for the development of wholesome personality. 

The emphasis has shifted from the transmission of 
subject matter concerned with the objective knowledge 
of the faith to the kindling of a living faith within the 
person. Some denominations are now working with those 
in human development to gain insight into the psycho- 
logical processes involved in bringing an individual to the 
point of commitment to a vital faith. The realization that 
a dynamic faith is in the last analysis a uniquely personal 
matter is causing a redirection of emphasis in the philos- 
ophy and methodology of religious education. 

Here is reflected the impact of the spiritual dimension 
of personality as needing to be understood as a historical 
sequence. A person must be apprehended by, while at 
the same time apprehending, that which is revealed to 
him by revelation. At the heart of Christian education is 
a relationship to a Person, to the eternal Thou, and never 
merely knowledge about a Person, a Spirit, a Power. In 
the end, religious education is a process leading to an 
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encounter of a human being with a Person and not with 
an ideology. Much work still needs to be done before a 
fuller understanding is achieved concerning how faith is 
fostered. The sharp lines between the sacred and the pro- 
fane, between the religious and the secular, between the 
common and the holy, are being broken down as religion 
is understood as the dimension of depth in the human 
being and man's whole being is transcended and perme- 
ated by spirit. 
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